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Sociology on the Spot 


Carl C. Taylor 


I 


_ is on the spot primarily because of three things.* The order 
in which I state these things is not necessarily the order of their im- 
portance or significance. 

First, sociology or the sociologist is at this time as never before being 
given opportunities to offer counsel and to render service in great pub- 
lic, especially governmental, programs. These opportunities automati- 
cally place the sociologist and his science on the spot. 

In the second place, the sociologist and his science are today being 
seriously criticized and even censured by other social scientists, espe- 
cially the economists, because the sociologist refuses to answer dog- 
matically some of the specific inquiries put to him, and he fumbles 
considerably in his answers when he is willing to give them. 

In the third place, the sociologist is finding it difficult to reduce his 
knowledge to sufficiently lucid terms to convey to administrators and 
officials, and he finds it even more difficult to apply his knowledge to 
the specific situations with which he is confronted. 

I propose to discuss these three conditions both critically and sympa- 
thetically and to offer my own suggestions on how the sociologist can 
get off the spot or how he can stay on the spot and prove his worth. 

The sociologist has for a number of decades been called upon to 
render practical service in fields of social maladjustment, especially in 
the fields of crime and poverty, and has for many years conducted re- 
searches and written books in the fields of normal social behavior and 
conditions, but by and large, it has been only during the last eight years, 
beginning with the Hoover Commissions, and greatly increasing during 


Carl C. Taylor is Chief of the Division of Farm Population and Rural Life in the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

1 This article is adapted from a paper read before the Washington Chapter of the 
American Sociological Society. Its orientation, therefore, is slightly different, and its topic 
different, than it would have been had the same been prepared as a scientific paper. The 
author offers it for publication only because a number of his sociological colleagues urged 


him to publish it. 
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the New Deal, that he has been called upon to render actual counsel 
and service in studying and guiding large public activity programs. The 
sociologist should be glad to be thus put on the spot because it is better 
to be called on than to be ignored or ridiculed, and because science 
develops not in a vacuum, but only by being useful. The sociologist 
therefore will probably deliver considerably more than he would if he 
were left to deal in what Veblen called his esoteric environment. Fur- 
thermore, I am bound to believe that he will make some contributions 
that no other scientist can to a number of issues and situations now 
confronting different segments of our society. 

The sociologist is today not only asked to analyze and interpret social 
trends, study great public institutions and movements, and furnish so- 
cial statistics in many fields, but he is being asked a large number of 
specific questions about normal and effective social organization and be- 
havior. I can make my point here most emphatically by listing a few of 
the specific questions which I know sociologists here in Washington are 
being asked, and I want you to keep in mind that I said I was going to 
discuss these things both critically and sympathetically. I am in sympa- 
thy with the idea of having sociologists called on for such specific in- 
quiries, even though when I list them I am sure that they will sound 
ludicrous. Here they are: 

1. What is the normal and effective social organization for a county 
which is having added to its previously normal activities an ever-increas- 
ing gamut of new programs—A.A.A., S.C.S., Rural Rehabilitation, 
Farm Credit programs, relief and welfare programs, and social security 
programs? 

2. What are the attitudes of farmers toward the various agricultural 
programs and the economic and social adjustments which these pro- 
grams seek to effect? 

3. How can public opinion be made to function and other demo- 
cratic processes made to work in programs which are promoted, partially 
at least, and in some cases quite dominantly, from above? 

4. At what point, or at least under what circumstances, do old 
leaders give way to new leaders in the process of social change? 


5. What is happening to individual initiative and enterprise under 
promoted programs and under widespread relief? 

6. How far and how fast can improvements be made in the material 
standard of living by artificial stimulation or imposed demonstrations? 
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7. What is happening to the old rural neighborhood and folk atti- 
tudes and habits under the impact of mechanization and commerciali- 
zation? 

8. How can the plantation civilization of the Mississippi Delta be 
changed to allow those who till the soil to participate more fully in the 
economic and social dividends which the rich soils of the Delta are 
capable of producing? 

9. How can the piling up of population on poor lands be stopped? 

10. Will persons not born and reared on the farm make successful 
settlers on rural resettlement projects? 

These are not artificially concocted questions; they are propositions 
that have either been specifically put to sociologists within the last four 
years or which have arisen and been dealt with upon the assumption 
that specific answers could be given to them. I want to repeat that it is 
not exceptional for any science to be thus placed on the spot by laymen, 
and all persons not professionals in a given science are laymen in that 
field of science. Similar questions put to other scientists might be: To 
the chemist—what are the ingredients in this pill and why does it affect 
bodily functions the way it does? To the botanist—why does the lumber 
from this particular pine forest have more knots in it than that from 
the average pine forest? To the economist—how much money will I 
make on this field of tobacco next year? 

Each of these other scientists, just like the sociologist, will tell you 
that he cannot answer your specific question specifically, but can tell 
you the general principles and laws at work, and that if you will listen 
to him long enough and will learn the principles and laws of his 
science, you may be able to approximate an answer to your own ques- 
tion, especially if you will add a lot of knowledge from your own 
experience and from other sciences. The sociologist many times will 
have to make this same type of answer. I suspect, in fact I know, that he 
will have to be more indirect than these other scientists in his answers 
because of the complexity of social phenomena. He should, however, 
be willing to stay on the spot and strive to deliver rather than offer 
alibis or abandon the field to others who are less capable of answering 
than he. The sociologist should be pleased with his predicament and not 
too reticent about assuming his just role as counselor to practical men. 

II 

Concerning the criticism and censure of sociology and the sociolo- 

gist by other social scientists, there are probably two broad generali- 
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zations which will cover the situation. In the first place, sociology is 
always dealing with phenomena, which are also at least partially the 
phenomena of other social sciences, and sometimes with biological 
phenomena. The sociologist must therefore expect and should welcome 
the critical judgment on his work of these other scientists. In the second 
place, he will have to recognize that it is not uncommon, and is to be 
expected, that scientists dealing with more specialized phenomena are 
not aware of the complexity and subtleness of social phenomena. 

As von Wiese says: “Behind the alleged obscurity of sociology there 
often lurks the mental obscurity of pseudo-sociological writers: they 
mouth the word without comprehending its actual meaning. In some 
cases, they derive their intellectual credentials from other sciences, but 
like to demonstrate their intellectual superiority by dabbling in soci- 
ology and then casting aspersions on it.” 

In other words, quite contrary to general opinion, the sociologist is 
less willing than most other scientists to give answers where answers 
cannot be sure. Contrasted with this, numerous other persons, some of 
them scientists in other fields and some of them the rankest of laymen 
in sociology, presume that they know sociological answers. With these 
attitudes of others dabbling in his field, the sociologist will simply have 
to be patient. With his own unwillingness to be placed on the spot 
by other scientists and by administrators, he should be continually im- 
patient. 

It would probably be well for him to follow the dictum of Herbert 
Spencer when he said concerning the scientist: “The highest truth he 
sees he will fearlessly utter, knowing that let what may come of it, he 
is thus playing his part in the world—knowing that if he can effect the 
change he is aiming at, well; if not, well also, though not so well.” 

Furthermore, rather than being too impatient with the insistence on 
the part of the economist, for example, who criticizes him for not giving 
answers or for being vague in the answers which he does give, he 
should be appreciative of the fact that the economist recognizes the 
necessity of answers to the sociological questions being given. In other 
words, the sociologist will become practical and therefore useful only 
to the extent that he is put on the spot by other scientists and the public. 

Ill 

It is to the third thing that places the sociologist on the spot that I 
want to give considerable time, namely, the difficulty which he has in 
reducing his knowledge to lucid terms and the greater difficulty in 
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applying his knowledge to specific situations. I am convinced that he 
will get over his inhibitions only if he follows the two principles laid 
down by Auguste Comte: (1) that “the practical application of sciences 
increases with their complexity,” and (2) that “phenomena grow most 
susceptible to artificial modification with the increased complexity of 
the phenomena.” 

If Comte was right, then the complexity of his phenomena, rather 
than making his science impracticable, makes it the most practicable of 
all sciences. For as Ward says: “That sociology may become an applied 
science no one will dispute who believes that it is a science at all. And 
although its phenomena are the most complex and the most difficult to 
understand, when understood, if they ever are, the results their study 
promises in the direction of their modification in the interest of men 
are beyond calculation.” 

The important part of this quotation from Ward is that which has to 
do with the understanding of social phenomena, for it is just as much 
the task of the sociologist to convey this understanding to other scien- 
tists, to administrators, officials, and the public as it is for the sociologist 
himself to have an understanding of the phenomena. In other words, if 
the sociologist reduces his occupation to an indoor sport because he 
follows, and probably misinterprets such sociologists as Max Weber, he 
may be expected to be placed on the. spot continuously and stay there 
only with a degree of dishonor to himself. Weber says: “If you ap- 
proach science in the expectation of receiving solutions for your most 
urgent problems, if you imagine that science can guide you in life, you 
are mistaken and you will be grievously disappointed.” 

The reason I used the phrase “misinterpret Weber’ is because Weber 
goes on to say, ‘Science can teach you the conditional form; if you wish 
to produce this particular effect, then you must use this particular 
means.” That is, he does not say that the sociologist has no contribution 
to make to the solution of practical problems; he simply states that 
when the sociologist makes too specific a contribution, he has aban- 
doned the field of science and entered the field of reform. Ward makes 
the same point when he argues that there must be a distinction between 
science and an art. Politics, social reform, and administration are arts, 
but they should be’ based upon the understanding of the phenomena 
with which pure and applied sciences deal. Both Weber and Ward, 
and I quote these two sociologists because they are so far apart in many 
of their theories, would argue that just as an engineer needs an under- 
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standing of physics, so the politician, the administrator, and the re- 
former need an understanding of sociology. 

Having started out with a determination to be extremely simple in 
what I have to say, I hesitate to take this next step. I believe, however, 
that it is necessary to set forth briefly the difficulties which confront 
sociologists themselves in developing a science of sociology. No one, 
not even the laymen or social reformers, would argue that he wants 
conclusions from the sociologists based on anything less trustworthy 
than a body of scientific knowledge and principles. It is when a sociolo- 
gist attempts to make a contribution, either theoretical or practical, that 
he finds himself in hot water because of the lack of agreement on what 
sociology is and what its tasks are. I am therefore going to attempt to 
set forth the history of the development of sociology in about three 
paragraphs and then state a few of its fundamental principles in an 
even shorter space. I do this not only because time will not permit a 
different type of presentation, but because I believe that a physicist, a 
biologist, or even an economist would be willing to subject himself to 
such an undertaking. 

Auguste Comte, the so-called father of sociology, and his school of 
social philosophers in France, set out with the deliberate purpose of 
superseding legislative enactment and similar artificial formulae for 
social institutions by discovering the “laws of human behavior.” They 
argued that sociology, following chronologically in the footsteps of 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, and psychology, 
would and should attain the status of a positive philosophy or a natural 
science. Comte believed that government could be made a technical 
science and looked forward confidently to the day when legislation and 
administration would be based on the known “laws of human behavior.” 

Even before Comte, Montesquieu had said, “I have first of all con- 
sidered mankind; and the result of my thoughts has been that amidst 
such an infinite diversity of laws and matters, they are not solely con- 
ducted by caprice and fancy.” Herbert Spencer attempted to reduce 
caprice and fancy and even philosophy to system by a series of organic 
analogies. Giddings claimed to have discovered the common denomi- 
nator in social behavior in “like stimulus to like response.” ‘The statisti- 
cal or purely quantitative school today still follows pretty definitely in 
his footsteps. Emile Durkheim added a distinct step when he insisted 
that human groups were more than aggregates of individuals, that it 
was impossible to understand social groups by merely analyzing like 
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stimuli and like responses, and that social groups had real corporate 
existence, not because they were organisms and not because the indi- 
viduals within them acted alike, not even because they had similar 
purposes, but because they have common and corporate and even inter- 
acting purposes. 

I have run this brief gamut of the development of sociology in order 
to be prepared to say that in the fifty years from Comte to Durkheim, it 
appears to me that sociology passed from the stage of metaphysics to 
the stage of realism, and since that time has on the one hand been in an 
era of debate, and on the other hand been busy with the study of con- 
crete phenomena, piling up myriads of data without, in many cases, 
being concerned with “prevision” which was the concern of the sociolo- 
gists from Comte to Durkheim. Today sociology is on the spot because 
other scientists, administrators, and officials are calling on it to state 
“the laws of human behavior” and to rescue programs of action from 
the caprice and fancy which Montesquieu said was possible. In other 
words, I think sociologists can be indicted for quarreling over defini- 
tions, scope, and methods when, as a matter of fact, there is a large body 
of common ground upon which there is almost complete agreement 
among them. 

I believe that there are only two broad approaches to sociology, and 
that social processes can be catalogued under two types. If this is even 
approximately correct, it should furnish a starting point for agreement 
and this agreement should furnish a starting point for the practical 
application of sociological knowledge. 

The two broad approaches to sociology are: (1) to mark off special 
fields or types of phenomena which can be claimed as the special juris- 
diction of sociology, and (2) to synthesize the knowledge of social 
sciences in an attempt to get a complete picture of social phenomena. 
I think it is unfortunate that there should be sharp and everlastingly 
prolonged argument between exponents of these two approaches, for 
their basic findings will probably be about the same whichever approach 
is used. 

The two broad classes of social processes to which all will agree are: 
(1) folk-life processes, and (2) rationalized processes. If the sociolo- 
gist could contribute an understanding of these two psycho-social pro- 
cesses to administrators of the great public and official programs now 
under way or being projected, his contribution would be immeasurable, 

for the greatest fallacy in much of our present giant planning is that 
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the plans are projected on the assumption that social processes are all 
rational and therefore rationalized plans, if correctly conceived, are 
sure to work. 

Fortunately, the sociologist has more to offer if he can develop an 
understanding of what he knows in the minds of those dealing with 
activity programs. He knows, as Cooley says, that even “an institution 
is simply a definite and established phase of the public mind,” or as 
Sumner and Keller say, it is ‘‘a framework of disciplinary habit,” and 
according to Hertzler, comes into existence on the basis of the “need of 
insuring proper group functioning; of providing security of life, per- 
sons, and things; of establishing and protecting rights; and of regulating 
and standardizing the various relationships between individuals and 
groups within society in the interests of social order and well being.” 
A knowledge of these facts contributes much to programs that seek to 
set up or change institutional life on any measurable scale. 

The sociologist should contribute the knowledge that every social 
phenomenon has a multiple origin; that all parts of social life are not 
only interrelated but interwoven; that every social pattern tends to 
persist by means of crystallization or institutionalization; that social 
patterns are products of trial, error, and success in the attempts of 
generations of people to make adjustments to and utilizations of their 
environment, and are therefore vital and real to those who either con- 
sciously or unconsciously live by them; that mores still constitute the 
sanctions and taboos by which systems or programs of action are pro- 
moted or thwarted, and that the cultural or psychological process of 
converting folkways into mores must be allowed to work even when 
the folkways have their origin in science; that vox populi—the voice of 
the people—must ultimately be listened to, either through forms of 
democracy or revolution, and that even the Supreme Court can’t forever 
claim exemption from the impact of public opinion. 

IV 

I want to offer my suggestions on what sociologists, as living men, 
can and should do to become practical and useful helpers in the drama 
of everyday life. I have three such suggestions to make. 

First, I think the sociologist must become convinced that science, as 
a set of mores, always has moved and always will move forward on a 
ptagmatic and practical basis, and that sociology and sociologists must 
reconcile themselves to this fact; that there is, as Znaniecki says, “a 
ceaseless pulsation from concrete reality to abstract concepts and from 
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abstract concepts back to concrete reality.” The real sociologist must, 
therefore, for the sake of his science, if nothing else, be willing to deal 
with “concrete reality.” 

Second, the sociologist should welcome, and in fact insist on, being 
consulted by practical administrators; he should be a counsel, operating 
in an even higher capacity than legal counsel, on every one of the 10 
issues or questions stated early in this paper and many others. But he 
won't even be consulted unless he is willing to share the field with other 
social scientists and if he has the idea that most experienced laymen 
and all politicians and public officials are ignoramuses and knaves. 

Third, he should be willing, if his temperament and personality per- 
mit, to assume the rdle of artist, administrator, reformer, and even 
politician and use his superior knowledge of human relations to guide 
human affairs toward ends in which he as a citizen believes, and by the 
use of means and methods which he as a social scientist knows, will 
work toward those ends. 








The Disadvantaged Farm Family 
in Alabama 


Harold Hoffsommer 


Maes EFFORT has been wasted in the past by attempting to solve 
complex social problems by the so-called “unilateral” approach." It is 
now generally recognized that no single factor can be made entirely 
responsible for a given social situation and by the same token that no 
single solution may be offered as its corrective. Despite the widespread 
acceptance of these fundamentals, it now appears that under pressure 
of social planning, social scientists are tending toward a regression to 
the unilateral method of offering single correctives for the solution of 
complex social situations. 

The much discussed problem of farm tenancy exemplifies this ten- 
dency. Not a few students of rural life are coming to regard farm 
tenancy as the source of all farm deficiencies and its solution as offering 
the open sesame to the solution of all farm problems both economic and 
social. Although tenancy is possibly the most important single farm 
problem of the present time, a great danger lies in centering attention 
on it to the exclusion of other important factors. It is with this general 
thought in mind that the subject of the disadvantaged farm family is 
approached. 

What are the characteristics of the disadvantaged farm family? Cer- 
tainly these characteristics cannot be encompassed by any single item, 
such as tenure status, race, age, type of soil upon which these families 
live, or any other single attribute. But a careful examination of its 
various characteristics ought to give some clues as to the best points of 
attack in alleviating its deficiencies. The following discussion makes no 
attempt to completeness, but is intended to be suggestive in giving a 
proper perspective in dealing with the problems of these families. 

So far as the writer knows, no one has ever carefully defined what is 

Harold Hoffsommer is associate professor of rural sociology at Louisiana State University. 

1 This paper was originally prepared for presentation at the Agricultural Economics and 


Rural Sociology Section of the Association of Southern Agricultural Workers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, February 3, 1937. 
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meant by a “disadvantaged” farm family. For purposes of this presenta- 
tion all those farm families are included who were in need of relief as 
judged by the Alabama Relief Administration in September of 1934. 
The following discussion is based on a study of the total number of 
these families. It would seem that there could be no reasonable question 
that this group comprises what in the minds of most people constitutes 
the bulk of the disadvantaged or problem families of the state.’ 


NUMBER AND RESIDENCE 


In the first place, what is the number of these families and where do 
they live? Of the 273,773 rural farm families in the state (1930), 
30,028, or 11 per cent, fall into this disadvantaged group. Approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of these resided in the open country, 11 per cent in 
the villages, and 4 per cent in towns and cities.* The greater part of 
those living in villages and towns and cities were presumably displaced 
from their farm residences by the depression and although they were not 
living on the farm at the time of the study, their background and experi- 
ence were that of the farm; hence, they are as truly farm people as those 
who remained in the country. They should therefore not be forgotten 
in plans for rehabilitating farmers, though at present they have no ten- 
ure status or in fact even the status of regular farm laborers. In general 
they are newcomers to the villages and cities. Although those living in 
the open country had lived there on an average of 38 years, those resid- 
ing in villages had lived there but an average of three years, and those in 
towns and cities but one year. In this same connection it may be noted 
that the residents of the open country show a considerably longer con- 
tinuous residence in the county than those in the villages and cities. 

2In October of 1934 the Alabama Relief Administration adopted a policy of withhold- 
ing all relief to farm families excepting through rural rehabilitation. In order to determine 
the placement of these families in the new program, the writer, as State Supervisor of Rural 
Research, Works Progress Administration, was asked to draw up a schedule, a copy of 
which was filled out for each farm family in the state securing relief during September, 
1934. The information on these schedules furnished the basis for the classification or 
rejection of the individual families for the rehabilitation program as well as the basis for 
the present study. The schedules were filled by the various county case workers and were 
edited and tabulated under the general supervision of the writer with Mr. John H. McClure, 
Temporary State Supervisor of Rural Research, Works Progress Administration, in immedi- 
ate direction of the work. The case load for the state for September, 1934, represents the 


peak load for the year, comprising a total of 113,959 households. August and April follow 
next in order. December shows the smallest load for the year with a total of 60,609 


households. 
8 The following population classification was used: open country, 0-99; village, 100- 


2,499; town, 2,500-4,999; city, 5,000 and over. 
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With an average of 28 years for the whole group, these living in the 
open country show a continuous residence in the county of 29 years, 
those in the village of 28 years, and those in the towns and cities of but 
20 years. It appears that these displaced farmers have first moved to 
the villages fairly close at hand and from there a number have found 
their way to the towns and cities, using the village as a kind of stepping 
stone. Naturally the moves from village to city often cross county lines, 
hence the shorter length of continuous residence in the county for city 
residents as well as the definitely short term of residence in the city itself. 

The Negro households show no appreciable variation from the white 
in length of time lived in open country, village, and city, although 
it appears that the displaced whites moved to the villages and cities 
slightly earlier than the Negroes. The Negroes, however, show a con- 
siderably longer continuous residence in the county than the whites. 
Whereas the average continuous residence for the whites is 25 years, 
that for the Negroes is 36 years. This same relative situation holds for 
open country, village, and town and city alike, showing in general a 
somewhat higher mobility for the whites than for the Negroes. 

The proportion of disadvantaged families among the whites is slightly 
but not significantly greater than among the colored, 67 per cent being 
white and 33 per cent colored. Of the total families of the state, 62 per 
cent are white and 38 per cent colored. It appears, however, that al- 
though the displaced white families from the open country preceded the 
Negro households to the villages and cities, the Negroes were there in 
proportionately greater numbers at the time of study than the whites. 
Although less than 33 per cent of the total disadvantaged families were 
colored, 35 per cent of the total of these families living in villages and 
more than 37 per cent of the total of those living in towns and cities 
were colored. It is possible that this may be partially accounted for by 
the greater eligibility of the whites for jobs in the villages and cities, 
thus releasing them from the relief rolls. 

SEX OF HEAD 

Approximately nine out of every 10 of the disadvantaged households 
have male heads, but the whites show a higher proportion than the 
Negroes. Whereas 92 per cent of the white households have male 
heads, the comparable figure for the Negro households is but 83. The 
explanation of this probably lies largely in the relatively loose organi- 


zation of the Negro household which gives rise to a number of broken 
families. 
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Female heads among the Negroes are approximately as numerous in 
the town and city households as in the open country, but among the 
whites female heads in the town and city are rare, comprising less than 
four per cent of the total white households. This means that, particu- 
larly among the whites, the broken families after losing their means of 
subsistence on the farm have remained in the country rather than going 
to the city. It is obvious that a large per cent of these female-headed 
households are disadvantaged because of this particular factor and have 
need of different adjustments than the normally constituted family. 
That this constitutes an already recognized problem is shown by the 
fact that, of the total of 30,028 farm households considered for re- 
habilitation by the Alabama Relief Administration, roughly 10 per cent 
were immediately rejected by the county committees, and nearly 20 per 
cent of those rejected were lacking a male head. Among the Negro 
households rejected 32 per cent were lacking a male head. Data are not 
available showing the age of the female heads in these rejected cases, 
but it is quite certain that the average age is considerably above normal. 
Many of these households are likely to constitute a direct relief problem 
for some time to come. 


REASONS FOR NEEDING RELIEF 

As a subjective method for determining the immediate reasons for 
relief, case workers throughout the state were asked to list for each of 
their clients the chief cause which in their estimation was responsible. 
It should be kept in mind that these are the practical reasons given by 
those who were dealing with the families in their time of need and that 
the reasons given are immediate and make no attempt to interpret the 
long range aspects of the relief problem. The following reasons as 
given by the case workers, based on an observation of 27,737 cases, are 


listed in order of their percentage frequency: 
Total White Negro 


(1) Head unable to find work............ 29 32 23 
(2) Unusual expense or loss of property ... 20 18 23 
(3) Head physically unable to work....... 11 11 12 
(4) Farming on poor land............... 8 8 8 
(S) mae Web GUE... «oo oe ss. ee 6 8 
(6) Poor management....... ee ee 3 8 
(7) Widow with dependents............. 4 4 5 
(8) Displaced by government program....... 4 5 3 


No considerable differences are noted between the whites and Ne- 
groes excepting that inability of head to find work seems less important 
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among the Negroes, and unusual expense or loss of property and poor 
management slightly more important. 

Further classification of the relief clients shows some differences in 
reasons for relief on the basis of residence. Whereas only 26 per cent 
of those in the open country were presumed to be on relief because of 
inability to find work, 57 per cent of those in towns and cities were so 
classed, and whereas 11 per cent of the open country cases are attributed 
to physical inability, only 8 per cent of the town and city cases were so 
classed. This would seem to constitute evidence that the migration to 
the city was selective, in that proportionately more of the physically 
disabled were left on the farm. It is possible, however, that some of 
this apparent selectivity may be explained by the fact that the measure 
of what constitutes physical inability is somewhat more stringent in the 
city than in the country. Selectivity favorable to the city has already 
been pointed out with respect to those displaced households with female 
heads who have gone to the city in proportionately fewer numbers than 
those with male heads. 

SIZE OF HOUSEHOLD 


Contrary to a somewhat popular belief, the white families of the state 
average larger in size than the colored. The whites have 62 per cent of 
the total families and 64 per cent of the population, whereas the Ne- 
groes have 38 per cent of the families and but 36 per cent of the total 
population. A similar relationship holds for the disadvantaged farm 
households. The average size of the Negro household is 5.0 and that 
for the whites, 5.1. But the Negro household runs to extremes in sizes. 
It predominates in the extremely small and the extremely large house- 
holds. Four and three-tenths per cent of the Negro households have 
only one person as compared with 1.1 of the white households; 15.2 per 
cent of the Negro households have two persons as compared with 11.2 
for the white; and 16.0 per cent of the Negro households have three 
persons as compared with 15.2 for the whites. But from this point up 
to families of nine persons, the white households predominate. For 
example, 4.4 per cent of the white households have nine members as 
compared with 5.6 of the Negro households. A similar relationship 
between the races holds up to the extremely large families of 15 mem- 
bers or over which comprise 0.2 per cent of the Negro families but are 
not represented at all among the whites. Broadly speaking the size dis- 
tribution of the white family is more normal than that of the Negro 
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family. It is obvious that either the abnormally small or abnormally 
large family constitutes a distinct type of problem for social adjustment. 


AGE 


The ages of the heads of the disadvantaged farm families differ 
somewhat from that of the Alabama population as a whole in that sig- 
nificantly greater numbers of the disadvantaged group fall under the 
age of 35 and over the age of 64. 

The following table shows the comparison:* 


Disadvantaged 

Age Grouping Alabama Farm Families 
Under 25 years......... 9.3 10.2 
PE 66s bc babes anes 24.7 26.2 
EE iat i'n cee. a ok 23.3 21.2 
Rh 4b oe wae edd 23.2 20.4 
Sr incthepe ve whe 12.2 12.7 
id eh h w9 o ecked 5.6 6.4 
Pe ok kiwis ces 1.8 2.7 


The greatest numbers of heads of households are of the ages from 
35-44, although the proportion in this group is less than that for the 
state as a whole. Slightly over one-half of the total are under 44 years 
of age. Three per cent are 75 or over, with the colored predominating. 
Approximately 10 per cent are under 25. 

Negroes average older than whites. The average age for all heads is 
43 years with 41 years for the white and 47 for the Negro. 

The age distribution between open country, village, and city seems to 
be slightly favorable to the open country, that is, the open country has 
a preponderant number of those in the productive age groups. This of 
course might be expected since those moving to the city are selected 
from those who are entirely displaced in the country, and those most 
likely to fall into this situation are those of the less efficient ages. The 
city in the past has usually drawn the most efficient ages from the 
country, but in this case the reverse appears to be true. For example, 
more than nine per cent of the open country heads were 65 or over as 
compared with only five per cent for the town and city. The town and 
city group likewise has an advantage of two per cent in the 25- to 
44-year age range. Although this advantage is small, it shows a reversal 
of the situation obtaining for the state as a whole in which 55 per cent 


*Both male and female are included in the disadvantaged family data, whereas only 
males are included in the state data. 
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of the total urban heads fall into this age group and only 41 per cent of 
the rural-farm heads.° 


‘TENURE STATUS 


It was stated at the outset that the problem of the disadvantaged farm 
family is much broader than that of tenancy. In the first place it is 
significant that of the 30,028 disadvantaged farm families in the state, 
4,596, or 15 per cent, were owners at the time of the study. Obviously 
ownership in and of itself does not assure agricultural success. The bulk 
of the occupations of the remainder in the order of their importance is 
as follows: 


eer ee ree 8,127—27 per cent 
ee 8,120—27 per cent 
St cos cae rce wanes 2,198— 7 per cent 
Fo reer 1,439— 5 per cent 


In addition to these, more than 4,000 reported as their occupation, 
relief or rehabilitation work. Most of these of course belonged to one 
or the other of the agricultural classes listed until pushed out by the 
depression. 

Comparison of white and colored tenure status in the disadvantaged 
group shows the following: (a) a slightly greater proportion of colored 
than white owners; (4) a substantially greater proportion of colored 
renters than white renters; (c) relatively fewer colored than white crop- 
pers; (@) relatively fewer colored than white laborers. The generally 
greater preference by planters for colored croppers and farm laborers 
somewhat explains the latter two items, but the explanation of the 
greater proportion of colored owners and renters in the disadvantaged 
group is not clear. 

As to the residence by tenure status, it is interesting to note that al- 
though the owners, as would be expected, stayed by their land in the 
open country, the laborers particularly went to the villages and cities in 
considerable numbers upon being displaced from their usual work in 
the open country. Less than one per cent of the owners resided in cities 
as compared with five per cent of the laborers. For the Negro laborers 
this figure reaches more than 6 per cent residing in the cities and more 
than 18 per cent living in the villages. It is to be expected of course 
that some of the laborers have always lived in the villages, but evidence 
presented elsewhere on length of residence indicates rather conclusively 


® State figures for male heads only, whereas disadvantaged family heads include both 
male and female. 
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a movement of these people toward the villages and cities subsequent 
to their displacement on the farms. 


CHANGE IN TENURE STATUS 


Enough evidence has probably already been presented by social scien- 
tists to demonstrate beyond doubt that the rise in tenure status from the 
lower to the higher forms, popularly referred to as “climbing the agri- 
cultural ladder,” is largely a fiction in the South. Few laborers and 
croppers ascend the agricultural scale. Most of them remain on the 
same plane or sink lower. Since 15 per cent of the disadvantaged house- 
holds are owners, it should also be plain that many owners are now 
about to lose that status rather than become more secure in it. 

The present study indicates some rather striking tenure shifts in the 
past 15 years. Using 1921 as the base year, the data show that of 3,283 
households who were owners at that time, only 64 per cent remained so 
in 1934, 11 per cent had become renters, 5 per cent croppers, and 15 per 
cent laborers. Of the 5,710 who were renters at that time, 56 per cent 
remained renters in 1934, but 11 per cent had dropped to the cropper 
class, 22 per cent to the laborer class, and only 6 per cent had arisen to 
ownership. Of the 5,302 who were croppers in 1921, 32 per cent re- 
tained that status in 1934, 46 per cent had become laborers, 14 per cent 
had become renters, but only 4 per cent had become owners. Of the 
4,397 laborers in 1921, 59 per cent retained that status in 1934, 13 per 
cent had become croppers, 16 per cent renters, and 6 per cent had be- 
come owners. It is thus evident that the vast majority of those in the 
lower status groups are not only failing to advance, but that in the main 
their status is becoming even less desirable. 

The calculation given in the preceding paragraph includes only those 
who were already farming before 1921. The following data on 3,978 
households include those who started farming between 1921 and 1934. 
In other words, these data should give some answer to the question, 
What has happened to those younger folks who have started farming 
since 1921? 

In the first place, fewer have had the privilege of starting out as 
owners in the past 15 years than formerly. Whereas 13 per cent started 
out as owners in the period before 1921, less than 2 per cent have so 
started since that time. On the other hand, whereas 17 and 22 per cent 
started out as laborers and croppers, respectively, during the earlier 
period, 30 and 32 per cent started out as laborers and croppers, respec- 
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tively, during the latter period. It thus appears that the road to owner- 
ship—judged by the distance from which these households approach 
it—is getting longer. On the other hand, ownership is becoming some- 
what better retained. Of 65 who started out as owners since 1921, 
86 per cent still retained that status in 1934. Of 858 who started out as 
renters, 61 per cent still retained that status in 1934, 11 per cent had 
become croppers, and 22 per cent had become laborers. Only three per 
cent became owners. Of 1,257 who started out as croppers, only one 
per cent became owners, whereas of the laborers two per cent became 
owners, but 71 per cent remained as laborers. 


EDUCATION 


Within the compass of this brief presentation it is impossible to go 
into detail concerning the educational qualifications of these households. 
Several points, however, are outstanding. (1) The children in these 
families are deficient in their attendance at school. In Alabama as a 
whole more than 66 per cent of the children between the ages of 6 and 
20 were in school (1930) compared with 58 per cent for the disadvan- 
taged farm families and 74 per cent for the United States (1930). 
(2) Children of the disadvantaged households are retarded in their 
school work. More than one-half of those in school at the time of the 
study and more than two-thirds of those not in school were below nor- 
mal in their grade achievement. Colored children showed considerably 
greater retardation than white. (3) In general, the fewer the grades 
completed by the head of the household, the greater the educational 
retardation of the children; for example, of the children in school, 
61 per cent of those whose fathers* had not completed the first grade 
were below normal in their educational achievement, as compared with 
32 per cent for those children whose fathers had completed the eighth 
grade, 24 per cent for those whose fathers had completed high school, 
and 15 per cent for those whose fathers had completed college. For 
those children not in school at the time of the study, the figures are even 
more striking. More than 75 per cent of the children whose fathers had 
not completed the first grade were below normal in their achievement 
as compared with 60 per cent for those children whose fathers had 
completed the eighth grade and 17 per cent of those whose fathers had 
completed college. In each of the above classifications the colored show 
a lower achievement than the whites. 


® Includes both male and female heads. 
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The writer is not in sympathy with the view which regards education 
desirable simply as a means for expanding the earning power of the 
individual. Its desirability, particularly for the disadvantaged families 
under consideration, is much more fundamental. Enlightenment may 
be the only sure road to self-support, but it is likewise the only sure road 
to self-respect and freedom. Moreover, the complications of the present- 
day culture demand that those who live in it must keep abreast of it, 
not only that they may individually survive but that they may not retard 
the advancement of the group through their inability to co-operate. 
Hence an adequate education is not only an individual necessity but a 
social necessity as well. 

It is not clear at this time just how the disadvantaged are to be got 
into the advantaged group. But one item is fundamental, and that is 
that it must be done through the action and initiative of the families 
concerned. In the final analysis the only part that society can play in 
aiding them is in making it possible for them to help themselves. It is 
inconceivable that this can be accomplished so long as they remain in 
relative ignorance. There are of course many angles to education and 
to what may be taught. But the common school, imperfect as its present 
curriculum may be, furnishes the broadest and most inclusive founda- 
tion of information leading to the adjustment of individuals in their 
society. Before further sums are spent on the various other angles for 
the alleviation of the difficulties of these households, it would seem 
highly desirable that these children be given a chance, when equipped 
with equal educational background, to work out their own problems. 
It is unreasonable to expect that they can do so successfully without this 
sine qua non of social adjustment in a democracy, equal educational 
opportunity. 

The above data show that the matter of education is cumulative. Un- 
fortunately the cumulation works negatively as well as positively. The 
educated father gives his child a better educational chance than the 
uneducated one. The matter either becomes progressively better or pro- 
gressively worse. It would be interesting indeed to see the effects of 
even a single generation of equal educational opportunity for these 
disadvantaged households. 

CONCLUSION 

At the outset it was stated that no one solution can be effectively 
offered as the corrective for the deficiencies of the disadvantaged farm 
family. Penetration of the problem makes this increasingly evident. All 
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of the items discussed, and others in addition, need to be included in 
any program looking toward the alleviation of these deficiencies. No 
one of these phases covers the problem but all should contribute to its 
solution. 

Without attempting to recapitulate, several broad conclusions seem 
justified. In the first place, the characteristics of the disadvantaged farm 
family are such that it will need a period of years for adequate adjust- 
ment. Since the general approach to the problem must be educational, 
it appears that additional stress should be placed upon strengthening 
the existing educational agencies, particularly as they affect the house- 
holds in question. The general objective of this education should be 
broad. It should not be limited to training for home ownership or for 
any other particular tenure status, since the data show these families 
may be disadvantaged as owners or as tenants or laborers as well. But 
the education should be directed at the enrichment of life in all its 
phases and under all its circumstances. It should aim at providing the 
individual with information as to opportunities and how to attain them 
but depend on him to make the selection of those best fitted to his 
particular needs. Finally, it cannot be stressed too strongly that the only 
effective adjustment of the disadvantaged family must come through 
the accomplishments of the family itself. But society must remove the 
obstructions. It is to be hoped that the problem can be sufficiently well 
analyzed and understood so that time and useless effort will not be 
expended on attempted solutions which are not fundamental. 

















Interfarm Mobility in New York State 


W. A. Anderson 


‘ia Is an analysis of the shifting of farm operators from farm to 
farm and the relationship of several factors to the changes. The purpose 
is to show how much movement takes place between farms in New 
York State, to picture these changes during the total careers of the 
operators studied, during the depression decade 1925-34 inclusive, and 
the five-year period 1930-34, and relate them to various factors that 
seem to be associated with the changes. The study does not analyze the 
movement to and from farming and other occupations, but confines 
itself to this interfarm shifting of operators who were farming in the 
summer of 1935. 

The data were gathered in four counties representing dairying, fruit, 
and diversified types of agriculture.* Slightly more than 2,900 farm 
operators were interviewed. They had farmed, on the average, nearly 
14 years. Of the 2,900, 45 per cent had farmed 1 to 9 years, 26 per cent 
10 to 19 years, 28 per cent 20 years or more. Thus nearly one-half of 
them had been farmers less than 10 years and so became operators in 
the decade when depression conditions were setting in or actually oper- 
ative. Over one-half of the operators had been in farming previous to 
1925 and were familiar with conditions prior to the depression. Analysis 
of the data on the county basis indicates practically no variations be- 
tween the counties, so the data are presented as a unit. 

During the five-year period 1930-34, there was an 18 per cent mo- 
bility of the farmers, for that proportion operated two or more farms, 
while during the 1925-34 period, there was a 31 per cent mobility. 
There was less mobility in the five-year period 1925-29, 13 per cent, 
than in the period 1930-34 (Table I). 

The farm depression had not made itself felt so completely in New 
York State by 1929 as later. Its effect upon interfarm shifting was 
therefore greater during the later period. 


W. A. Anderson is professor of rural social organization at Cornell University. 
1 The counties were Allegany, Livingston, Otsego, and Wayne. 
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TABLE I 
Per CENT DISTRIBUTION OF 2,900 FARMERS OPERATING VARYING NUMBERS 
OF FARMS FOR GIVEN PERIODS IN FouR NEw YorK COUNTIES AND 
THE PERCENTAGE CHANGE BETWEEN THE PERIODS 














Percentage Change Between 
Numter of For For For 
Farms Operated 1930-34 1925-34 Total Farm 1925-34 Total Farm 
Experience and Experience and 
1930-34 1930-34 
D veubeosusneuennens 82 69 20 —13 —62 
Masktctcacseesenens 14 19 25 +5 +11 
Dit deeeaccdteebesanid 3 6 18 +3 +15 
Cigesseoussvenst-nmud 1 4 10 +3 +9 
ravines owreee wri 1 9 +1 +9 
Dh veutuasenuawanwiues 1 6 +1 +6 
Vewdsaveunesweetewen sa 3 “aus +3 
asinine aad seen 6 + 6 
a 3 +3 
Wtedeas eanea 100 100 100 




















Farmers who continuously operated throughout the decade 1925-34 
were fairly stable, for 69 per cent of them remained on the same farm, 
while 19 per cent more moved but once. Only 12 per cent made two or 
more moves (Table I). Farmers who were unable to operate throughout 
the period were eliminated and entered other activities. 

Throughout their total farming experience, 20 per cent of the oper- 
ators remained on the same farm, 25 per cent moved but once, while 
18 per cent moved twice. With more than six out of 10 of the operators 
shifting less than three times in their total experience, a fair degree of 
stability is indicated. 


YEARS FARMED AND THE MOVEMENTS 

The number of farms operated over a period of time by farmers is of 
course related to the length of farming experience. The longer the 
experience the greater is the opportunity for change. But New York 
farmers do not increase their mobility with an increasing experience. As 
experience increases, stability increases. Thus of the farmers who had 
operated from 1 to 4 years, 15 per cent had remained on the same farm, 
while of those who operated 25 or more years, 28 per cent had remained 
on the same farm. Likewise 50 per cent of the farmers operating 25 or 
more years made but one or two moves as contrasted with 40 per cent 
of the farmers operating from 1 to 4 years. Forty-five per cent of the 
farmers operating from 1 to 4 years made three or more moves, while 
only 22 per cent of the farmers with 25 or more years’ experience had 
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moved three or more times. The proportion who remained on the same 
farm or moved but once or twice increases steadily between the first 
years of experience and the later, while the proportion of those who 
move three or more times decreases steadily with the lapse of time 
(Table II). 


TABLE II 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF FARMERS WHO OPERATED VARYING NUMBER OF 
FARMS DURING THEIR TOTAL FARMING EXPERIENCE 














Number Years of Farm Experience 
of 
Farms Operated 1-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25 or More Total 
Ritiekdenasdenaeed 15 17 19 22 24 28 20 
BGetiawticareweawee 23 26 26 26 33 30 25 
WAKiktaeidesnea gus 17 15 21 20 14 20 18 
fg ey ey 45 42 34 32 29 22 37 
Wea dccnawen 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


























This tendency to remain fixed as experience increases is further empha- 
sized when the changes made during the periods 1930-34 and 1925-34 
are analyzed. During the five-year period 1930 to 1934, 99 per cent of 
the operators who had been farming five years or more made no changes. 


TABLE III 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF FARMERS WHO OPERATED VARYING NUMBER OF 
FARMS DURING THE YEARS 1930 TO 1934 AND 1925 To 1934 

















Number Years of Farm Experience 
of 
Farms Operated 1-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 |25 or More| Total 
1930-1934 
ee eee 43 98 99 99 97 99 82 
Divsnsscccaceusieeds 46 2 1 1 1 1 14 
Pactanictisenesteeas 8 0 0 0 1 0 3 
OF MIMD. occ ccccces 3 0 0 0 1 0 1 
ORs ccevewvens 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 














1925-1934 
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One per cent moved, but only a few of these made more than one move. 
It was the farmers who had but one to four years’ experience who did 
the moving, for 57 per cent made one or more changes (Table III). 

During the 10-year period 1925 to 1934, 99 per cent of the operators 
who had been farming 10 or more years made no changes. The farmers 
with less than 10 years’ experience, however, moved much more fre- 
quently. One-half of those with five to nine years’ experience moved 
once, while seven per cent of them moved twice. Of those with one to 
four years’ experience, 36 per cent moved once, 15 per cent twice, while 
15 per cent moved three or more times during the decade. The farmers 
with least experience were in and out of farming frequently during the 
decade and shifted from farm to farm more frequently than those with 
more years of experience. The early years are the shifting years for the 
farm operator. 

The size of the farm business or the type of farming engaged in at 
the time of interview showed no relationship to the mobility of the 
farmers. 

OWNERSHIP AND MOBILITY 

The renters moved more frequently during their total farm experi- 
ence than did the farm owners. The difference between the proportion 
of owners and renters who remained on the same farm is not so great 
(four per cent in favor of the owners), but the frequency of moves 
was considerably more for renters than owners, for 47 per cent of the 
owners moved only once or twice during their total careers as compared 
with 32 per cent of the renters, while only 32 per cent of the owners 
moved three or more times as compared with 53 per cent of the renters 
(Table IV). 

During the depression decade 1925 to 1934, the owners were much 
more stable than renters, eight out of each 10 owners as compared with 
four out of each 10 renters remaining on the same farm. The propor- 
tion of renters who moved one or more times during the period was 
three times that of owners. Owners limited their changes to one or two 
shifts, but renters moved three or more times in 18 per cent of the 
instances and twice in 13 per cent (Table IV). 

In the period 1930-34, 91 per cent of the owners remained on the 
same farm while eight per cent shifted once and one per cent twice. The 
renters on the other hand, remained on the same farm in 57 per cent of 
the cases, while 32 per cent changed farms once, and 11 per cent moved 
two or more times (Table IV). 
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TABLE IV 
Per CENT DisTRIBUTION OF FARM OWNERS AND RENTERS WHO OPERATED 
VARYING NUMBERS OF FARMS DURING THEIR TOTAL FARMING 
EXPERIENCE, DURING 1925-34 AND DURING 1930-34 














Number For Total Farm Expericnce For 1925-34 For 1930-34 
of 
Farms Operated Owners Renters Owners Renters Owners Renters 
Re tesnxdavensees 21 17 79 40 91 57 
Pisssadeenactees 28 17 16 31 8 32 
Deb naneecneunans 19 15 4 13 1 7 
De vceeccaceneavad 10 1l 1 8 0 4 
Distestsivicenen 8 ll 0 3 0 0 
Gcaucwanceesas 5 9 0 3 0 0 
Pivikavsaceianen 2 4 0 1 0 0 
Didwcncdvcecsces 5 10 0 1 0 0 
OOF MM o0sc.< 2 6 0 0 0 0 
, ee 100 100 100 100 100 100 























Renter mobility, both during their total careers and the depression 
decade, was greater than owner mobility. However, since renters make 
up a considerably smaller proportion of the farm operators in New 
York State than do the owners, the shifting is not so noticeable as in 
states where the reverse is true. 


SCHOOLING AND MOBILITY 


Farm operators with the most schooling made the fewest changes in 
the number of farms operated during their farm experience. College 
trained farmers had operated but one farm in 36 per cent of the cases 
and had made but one change in 30 per cent of the cases. High school 
trained operators had remained stationary in 21 per cent of the cases 
and made but one change in 28 per cent of the cases. The operators 
with grade school training had remained on the same farm in only 
12 per cent of the instances and made one change in 21 per cent of the 
instances (Table V). Twenty per cent of the college trained farmers, 
33 per cent of the high school trained, and 49 per cent with grade 
school training had moved three or more times during their farm careers. 

These differences do not appear so striking when the changes made in 
the decade 1925-34 and the five-year period 1930-34 are analyzed by 
school training groupings. However, they are present. In both of these 
periods a larger proportion of the college than of the high school or 
grade school men remained on the same farm throughout the period, 
while a smaller proportion of the college men than of the others moved 
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TABLE V 
Per CENT DISTRIBUTION OF 2,900 NEw YORK FARMERS WHO HAVE OPERATED 
VARYING NUMBER OF FARMS DURING THEIR TOTAL FARMING EXPERIENCE, 
1925-34 AND 1930-34, By HIGHEST SCHOOL ATTENDED 








Number For Total Farm Experience For 1925-34 For 1930-34 
of 
Farms Operated || Grade High Grade High Grade High 


School | School | College || School | School | College || School | School | College 








Di siecessduceeyee 12 21 36 70 67 78 82 80 88 
eacasacscuasaen 21 28 30 17 21 15 12 16 10 
Mindesasccacatan 18 18 14 6 7 4 4 3 1 
Grovceucasecunes 11 10 6 3 3 2 2 1 1 
5 or more........ 38 23 14 4 2 1 0 0 0 

_ 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
































two or more times. It would appear, therefore, that under all conditions, 
the men with the greater school training are the more stable. 


TYPE OF ROAD AND MOBILITY 


It is sometimes felt that the unstable farmers are selected and eventu- 
ally come to reside on the poorer farms, which are likely to be located 
on the poorer roads. However, this does not seem to be the case with 
the farmers included in this study. Almost the same proportions of 
farmers living on each of the different types of roads occupied the same 
number of farms during their total careers, 1925-34, and during 1930-34. 
No significant differences appear. About one-half of the residences were 
located on hard-surfaced roads, while one-fourth each were on graveled 


TABLE VI 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF 2,900 FARMERS BY TYPE OF ROAD UPON WHICH 
THEY RESIDE, NUMBERS OF FARMS OPERATED, FOR THEIR TOTAL FARM 
EXPERIENCE AND FOR 1925-34 AND 1930-34 

















For Total Farm Experience For 1925-34 For 1930-34 
Number 
of Type of Road Type of Road Type of Road 
Farms Operated 
Hard Hard Hard 
Surface | Gravel Dirt Surface | Gravel Dnt Surface | Gravel Dirt 
Dudcevercancasns 20 20 21 70 72 67 83 81 81 
TP iniviabeseaaee 26 24 27 19 17 20 14 13 16 
Diesesvecssscnee’ 17 18 18 6 6 8 2 4 3 
EN 9 ll 9 3 2 3 1 2 0 
5 or more........ 28 27 25 2 3 2 0 0 0 
Ds veins 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
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and dirt roads. Roads are laid out to serve travel, irrespective of the 
types of land through which they pass, and therefore hard-surfaced and 
graveled roads are as likely to border poor farms as good. The selec- 
tive process goes on but in the readjustment the moving farmer may 
be as apt to relocate adjacent to an improved road as to one that is 
unimproved. 
THE PLACE THE FARMERS WERE REARED, AND MOBILITY 

Of the 2,900 operators, 84 per cent were reared on farms, 11 per cent 
in a village, and five per cent in the city. At first thought, one would 
feel that those operators reared in a village or city would be the most 
mobile group if they remained in farming, especially during times of 
economic stress. However, this does not seem to be true. The small 
number of city- and village-reared operators in the total sample, 144 
and 304 respectively, may make the conclusions subject to doubt, but 
they indicate that during their total farm experience it was the city- 
reared operators who were the most stable, the village-reared operators 
next, while those reared in the open country moved most frequently 


(Table VII). 
TABLE VII 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF 2,900 FARMERS BY THE PLACE REARED AND BY 
NUMBER OF FARMS OPERATED DURING THEIR TOTAL FARM EXPERIENCE, 
DURING 1925-34 AND DURING 1930-34 





Number For Total Farm Experience For 1925-34 For 1930-34 

of 
Farms Operated || Open Open Open 
Country | Village City || Country | Village City || Country | Village City 











Diiccsonesseneds 18 26 36 70 66 69 82 82 83 
sieges Sa 27 26 27 19 22 20 14 15 13 
Dv iscasiudeuwee 18 17 10 6 7 6 3 2 3 
ree ee 10 8 9 3 2 3 1 1 1 
5 or more........ 27 23 18 2 3 2 0 0 0 

_ eg 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 






































During the depression decade 1925 to 1934 and the five-year period 
1930-34, there were no differences in the amount of mobility evident 
among these three groupings. Apparently early background or place 
reared did not ente: as a factor effecting changes from farm to farm, 
even under trying circumstances (Table VII). 

PLACE OF BIRTH AND MOBILITY 

The same conclusions with regard to farm shifts must be made when 

the operators are classified by place of birth. It appears that during 
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their total careers those born on farms (83 per cent of all) moved 
slightly more often than those not born on farms (17 per cent of all), 
while during the decade 1925-34, and during 1930-34, movement was 
about equal for both groups (Table VIII). This is further evidence that 
the early background of the operators did not effect changes in the 
number of farms operated. 

TABLE VIII 


Per CENT DISTRIBUTION OF 2,900 FARM OPERATORS BY NUMBER OF FARMS 
OPERATED FOR THEIR TOTAL FARM EXPERIENCE AND FOR 
1925-34 AND 1930-34, By PLACE OF BIRTH 














For Total Farm Experience For 1925-34 For 1930-34 
Number 

of Not Farm Farm Not Farm Farm Not Farm Farm 

Farms Operated Born Born Born Born Born Born 
Disdstntnsdaeneds 27 18 67 70 81 83 
ee re 24 27 22 19 16 13 
Bieveckseunsssceet 16 18 6 6 2 3 
Desnnccin came eran 8 10 2 3 1 1 
5 or more......... 25 27 3 2 0 0 
, ery 100 100 100 100 100 100 























ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP AND MOBILITY 


Is organizational membership, which may perhaps be used as an indi- 
cation of participation in social and economic activities, related to inter- 
farm mobility? Do the farmers who belong to fewest organizations 
move more frequently than those who belong to many? That this is so 
is shown by Table IX. The farmers who belonged to no organizations 
operated the same farm during their whole career in 16 per cent of the 
cases, while they moved three or more times in 40 per cent of the cases. 
As the number of organizations to which the farmer belongs increases 
from one to six or more, the proportion of the operators residing on the 
same farm during their whole career increases from 18 to 29 per cent, 
while the proportion who moved three or more times decreased from 
41 per cent for those who belonged to one, to 26 per cent for those who 
belonged to six or more organizations. 

During the decade 1925-34, the proportion of the operators who re- 
mained on the same farm increased from 53 per cent for those who 
belonged to no organizations to 88 per cent for those who belonged to 
six Or more organizations. The number making three or more changes 
during the decade decreased from eight per cent for those who were 
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members of no organization to one per cent for those who belonged to 
six or more. The same trends are shown for the changes made during 
the five-year period, 1930 to 1934. Organizational membership, there- 


fore, seems to be a good indicator of farmer stability. 


TABLE IX 
Per CENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE FARM OPERATORS BY THEIR NUMBER OF 
ORGANIZATIONS OF WHICH THEY ARE MEMBERS, BY THE NUMBER OF 
FARMS OPERATED DURING THEIR TOTAL CAREERS, AND DURING 
1925-34 AND 1930-34 
































Number Number of Organizations a Member 
of 
Farms Operated 0 1 2 3 7 5 6 or More 
During Total Farm Experience 
Baneteccosssanneuus 16 18 18 20 19 24 29 
ee er 26 24 24 28 29 25 28 
Tivestesinsonesneee 18 17 20 15 19 16 17 
Dhindh wens siunweden 10 12 9 10 9 10 7 
i 30 29 29 27 24 25 19 
Ws canasad 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
During the Decade 1925-34 
ee re 53 60 67 74 79 87 88 
cs act igre en aorta 26 25 21 16 16 7 8 
a SpE hy ll 8 6 5 5 4 3 
| RSE eee 5 4 3 3 3 1 1 
5 or more...... 3 3 3 2 2 1 0 
MES catodeaccd 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
During 1930-34 
EE eer a - 70 76 80 85 90 91 95 
Ditapenkeceueeniwe 21 19 16 12 8 6 4 
iivnsi Ast ieee toate 6 3 3 2 1 2 1 
SOPs caniicccs 3 2 1 1 1 1 0 
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Rural-Urban Origins of Leaders 
in Education 


Wilson Gee 


‘aa Is much literature on the rural-urban origins of distinguished 
persons, and a few excellent summaries* of such work. The result has 
been to shatter, in considerable measure, the tradition that the great are 
largely products of the rural environment. Some of these studies? show 
that educators in larger proportions than almost any other occupational 
group derive from the country, and Holmes states in this connection: 
“Possibly the most significant fact indicated . . . is that, the small 
agriculture group excepted, the cities have contributed more than their 
proportionate share to every occupational group. The urban excess is 
least in the case of education; but even here 24.41 per cent were urban 
born, while as late as 1880, but 22.57 per cent of the population were 
in the cities." The same authority in explanation of this fact says that 
“lacking the numerous suggestions of the city born, the country boy has 
at least the teacher, the minister, and the local politician to turn to as 
models. Then, too, distinguished careers in the fields represented by 
these men may have, and quite frequently do have, most modest begin- 
nings. The farm boy of good capacity and strong ambition, although 
lacking money and influence, may gradually make his way to success in 
one of these familiar fields.” 

In view of this bias toward the country born’s achieving success in 
education, it was considered valuable to make a study of a purely edu- 
cational directory. The appearance in 1932 of J. McKeen Cattell’s 
Leaders in Education seemed to furnish a good basis for such an investi- 

Wilson Gee is professor of rural social economics and Director of the Institute for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences at the University of Virginia. 

1 Perhaps the best of these are P. A. Sorokin, Carle C. Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin, 
A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1932), III, 296-321; and R. H. Holmes, Rural Sociology (New York: McGraw Hill Book 
Company, 1932), chap. iv. 

2R. H. Holmes, “A Study in the Origins of Distinguished Living Americans,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XXXIV (1929), 680-85; and Ellsworth Huntington, “The Sift- 


ing Power of Cities,’ Scribner's Magazine, LXXX (1926), 316-24, and The Pulse of 
Human Progress (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926), p. 341. 
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gation, and during the past three years the author has, as time has 
permitted, with the aid of F.E.R.A. and N.Y.A. student help,* gone 
through this 1,037-page volume carefully with regard to each biographi- 
cal sketch included. 

Leaders in Education* is said to be a by-product of School and Society, 
following the lines of American Men of Science, a directory which has 
been issued in several editions since 1906 and developed in connection 
with the periodical, Science. Cattell says, concerning the educational 
directory, that it, like the journal, School and Society, “is concerned with 
the whole of education from the nursery school and before to the ability 
of the septuagenarian to learn. It includes libraries, museums, social 
agencies, and other activities outside the standardized schools and col- 
leges. . . . It was planned to include in the first edition of the book 
biographical sketches of about 10,000 of those in North America who 
have done the most to advance education, whether by teaching, adminis- 
tration, publication, or research. The number of entries exceeds 11,000, 
but naturally there are omissions, if only because there are some who 
will not reply to requests for the information needed. The editor was 
especially anxious to obtain the records of those who had done excep- 
tional work as teachers, but these are harder to find than those engaged 
in administration and publication. A second edition should be more 
complete.’”° 

Undoubtedly, by far the preponderant majority of those included in 
the directory are located in urban centers; hence, this source of materials 
is open to the same criticism which has so frequently been leveled 
against the studies based on Who’s Who in America to the effect that 
the directory is largely an urban one, and neglects the many educational 
leaders in the more obscure rural areas who are laboring within their 
several spheres, oftentimes under severe handicaps, fully as effectively 
as those better known and more easily accessible in the urban and 
metropolitan centers who are working for publicity purposes. However, 
this defect of Leaders in Education does not invalidate it for analysis of 
a nature comparable with that so often made along similar lines from 
other sources. 


8In this connection special acknowledgement should be made to Messrs. Horace S. 
Hallett, Robert G. Mann, Charles J. Faulkner, and A. Neve White, Jr. Also, thanks are 
due Messrs. Ben Dulaney and W. Parker Mauldin, graduate students, for certain statistical 
aid in connection with the study. 

4 J. McKeen Cattell, Leaders in Education (New York: The Science Press, 1932), 
pp. vi, 1037. 

5 Ibid., p. v. 
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RURAL-URBAN ORIGINS 
Since a representative sample of those whose biographies were in- 
cluded in Leaders in Education (published in 1932) indicated the 
average age as approximately 50 years, the United States Census of 
1880 was used as the basis for determining the rural or urban origins of 
the total of 11,242 names in the directory with the following results: 


ee ea ee be eee ei eg 6,192 
SE ee ee ay ee 3,958 
NS 4k Ke kederr ing sees endeen ee eaueeKn names 849 
Seed hidieinnt enn tenn veh e6eteh eo RaOA OMENS 243 

Re Snacon gaia dae Ag Sea: water a hie ate ar 11,242 
Total number known to have been born in the United States.. 10,150 
PRPC ere ee 61 
EE SE, 66:65. 55 Gh band aahun eed ene dnxewie 39 


The Census of 1880 reveals the fact that the total number of in- 
habitants in the United States in that year was 50,155,783, of which 
35,797,616, or 71.4 per cent, were rural and 14,358,167, or 28.6 per 
cent, were urban, using the Census classification of those residing in 
places of 2,500 and above as urban, and those outside such places as 
rural. Thus it is evident that a 10.4 less percentage (61 per cent) of 
the educational leaders listed came from the rural sections than the rural 
population (71.4 per cent) constituted of the total national population 
in 1880. In other words, the rural areas failed by 1,055 names to con- 
tribute in 1932 to these native-born educational leaders in the same 
proportion as the rural bore to the total national population approxi- 
mately 50 years before. 

It would be difficult to explain the exact reasons for this deficiency. 
However, the wonder is not that the rural contributions did not equal 
the urban proportionately, but that the figure was as large as it is. Even 
today rural educational facilities generally are much inferior to those in 
the urban centers, and a half century ago the similar situation was still 
more exaggerated. Moreover, while it would perhaps be safe to say 
that certainly in that day of rural preponderance, both economically and 
socially, there was about as much superior potential educational leader- 
ship proportionally among the country as the city population, certainly 
there were in the cities more immediately adjacent opportunities and 
accompanying stimuli to call forth the development of such teaching 
and administrative talent. Also, it must be remembered that in seeking 
educational equipment beyond elementary levels the country youth had 
the inertia to overcome and the expense to bear of leaving home to do 
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so, a barrier more accentuated in those days owing to the fewer oppor- 
tunities for city employment and the necessity of paying for one’s edu- 
cation as one acquired it. 
CLASSIFICATION BY POSITIONS 

In view of the wide range of educational work included in the volume, 
it is obviously difficult to nake a satisfactory classification according to 
all educational positions represented. The following table represents 
a partial attempt along these lines, and serves to show how heavily 
weighted Leaders in Education is with educational administrators, spe- 
cialists in state and federal departments of education, and university and 
college professors, which groups comprise in the aggregate 8,351 indi- 
viduals, or 74.3 per cent of the total number listed in the volume. 


TABLE I 
RURAL-URBAN ORIGINS BY CERTAIN TYPES OF POSITIONS 











Rural Urban 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
University and college presidents.............. 616 68.2 287 31.8 
0 Rr a ee ee Tee ee 570 61.3 360 38.7 
University and coliege professors.............. 2,395 57.9 1,744 42.1 
Specialists in state departments of education... . 156 73.2 57 26.8 
Specialists in U. S. Office of Education......... 28 63 .6 16 36.4 
ND ok neki cncewsscaweunce 42 87.5 6 12.5 
TTT CCT OCC CLO 10 58.8 7 41.2 
Public school superintendents................. 924 75.6 298 24.4 
Petncipais of igh GGROGER....... 6c ccccssccecsss 532 63.7 303 36.3 




















State superintendents of schools to the extent of 87.5 per cent were of 
rural origin. This is 16.1 per cent higher relatively than the 71.4 per 
cent rural in the population in 1880. The Census of 1930 shows that 
21 of the 48 states were predominantly rural. Seven others at that time 
recorded between 40 and 50 per cent rural. And even in some of the 
more highly urbanized states, the problem of rural education is one of 
vital importance. Undoubtedly, an educational administrator of rural 
background and experience would tend to be preferred under such 
conditions. 

It is striking, and it is believed significant, that 68.2 per cent of 
the university and college presidents included in Leaders in Education 
should be of rural birth. This is all the more meaningful when it is 
discovered that 599 of the institutions of higher learning concerned are 
located in urban centers as against only 304 in communities of less than 
2,500 population in 1930. In the 304 rurally located institutions only 
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72 of the presidents were urban born and 232 were of rural origin. 
Among the 599 such universities and colleges located in urban centers, 
384 of their presidents were of rural extraction and 215 were of urban 
birth. In this connection an examination of the data concerning the 25 
presidents of universities, which were in 1932 members of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, for whom biographies were included 
reveals that 16 of them were urban born and 9 were of rural birth. 
These are among the largest and wealthiest of the universities in this 
country, located almost entirely in urban centers, and it would seem that 
those of urban birth and background preponderantly are elevated to 
the head of them. 

There are 835 high school principals listed in the directory. Of these 
approximately 64 per cent were of rural origin, and 36 per cent of 
urban. One would naturally infer that if the list were really representa- 
tive of the total national leadership in education, a considerable per- 
centage of the schools concerned would be from among the rural high 
schools of distinction of which there are many throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. But of the 835 principals given, only 139 were 
located in rural high schools, and 696 were in such schools in urban 
centers of population according to the figures of the Census of 1930. 
There were 92 of the total of 139 principals in rural high schools who 
were rural born, and 47 who were urban born. For the 696 urban 
schools, 440 of the principals were of rural origin, and 256 were born 
in urban centers. 

Approximately 76 per cent of the superintendents of schools included 
in the directory were of rural birth, and 24 per cent were of urban 
extraction. Here again, undoubtedly, the great preponderance of such 
school systems consisted of those of urban location, and the high per- 
centage of rural born at the head of these would seem to indicate either 
a special fitness on the part of the rurally reared individual for such 
posts, or a preference on the part of urban born of like ability for other 
positions than those of educational administration. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS ON RURAL vs. URBAN ORIGINS 


The data presented indicate some things rather clearly, and others 
that are not so clear. First, the breakdowns as to rural and urban loca- 
tion in 1932 of the 903 university and college presidents and the 835 
high school principals, show that only 442, or 25.4 per cent of the total 
of 1,738, were in institutions located in rural centers. This is a sufficient 
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sample to indicate the preponderantly urban nature of the educational 
positions considered in Leaders in Education. In the light of this fact, 
it would seem that a strong bias exists in this country toward educa- 
tional leadership on the part of rural born. When one considers the 
situation that rural born comprise 61 per cent of the educational leader- 
ship listed in a directory concerned in approximately 75 per cent of its 
listings with urban educational positions, the rural participation looms 
large in spite of the fact that these educational leaders on the average 
were born at a time when 71.4 per cent of the nation’s population was 
rural. Moreover, it should be recalled that the migration to the cities 
affected only a portion of the rural population, and that it was from this 
segment of the rural people who left the country for training in the 
cities that this 61 per cent of the future national educational leadership 
was derived. 

It is less clear from the data as to why the rural preference exists with 
regard to positions of educational leadership. Is it because of special 
aptitudes of the rural born for such tasks, or is it because of comparative 
opportunities? A certain high level of ability and training must be sub- 
sumed as the minimum requirement of both the rural and the urban 
born for such posts of responsibility. Certainly no data are available to 
indicate that the urban born are lacking in these qualities as compared 
with the rural born. What may well be the explanation is that because 
of his background, training, experience, and influential connections, the 
city born and bred is attracted to the often higher salaried opportunities 
in the business and commercial world, and prefers these tasks to those 
of teaching and educational administration. The less advantaged posi- 
tion of the rural migrant in the field of business and commerce leaves 
open to him in larger measure the educational field of opportunity. But 
this is only one possible explanation. The social psychologist, approach- 
ing the matter from a different angle, might be able to demonstrate 
certain traits developed in the individual by the rural environment 
which specially fit him for the educational field. However, the task of 
the social psychologist in this regard would not be a simple one. The 
situation in part may also be due, as Holmes suggests,° to the fact that 
the superior rural born are early stirred with ambition to become edu- 
cators, to a much greater extent than are youth in the city, where alter- 
native leadership opportunities are more abundant. This would perhaps 


®R. H. Holmes, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 
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be even more difficult to objectify than the contention of special apti- 
tudes for the educational profession. As is true of most social situations, 
the phenomenon is not reducible to a single factor, but is a resultant of 
a number of interacting ones which may upon further study be isolated 
and each of which measured with some degree of accuracy. 
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Some Characteristics of White Owner and 
Tenant Cotton Farm Families with 
Children 19 to 34 Years of Age 


Dorothy Dickins 


3 1934 a study was made by the Home Economics Department of the 
Mississippi Experiment Station of the occupations of sons and daughters 
of cotton farm families. This study was limited to families having at 
least one child 19 to 34 years of age. Other qualifications of these fami- 
lies were: (a) that the parents must have been reared on the farm and 
must have lived on a Mississippi farm located in unincorporated terri- 
tory at the time their children were in public school; (4) that the main 
occupation of the family must have been farming and the main cash 
crop cotton; (c) that the family must have operated a farm at the time 
of the study, either as an owner or as a tenant. These families resided 
in five counties of Mississippi—Jefferson Davis, Lauderdale, Sunflower, 
Tate, and Webster, counties varying greatly as to farm situation though 
all having cotton as the main cash crop. In each of these counties 50 
owner and 50 tenant families meeting qualifications set up for the study 
were selected at random. The study thus included a total of 500 fami- 
lies, or 250 owners and 250 tenants. 

Families in the survey included all types—natural, broken, recon- 
structed, and rebroken.? By a natural family is meant a family with a 
husband, wife, and children, but no stepparents or stepchildren. The 
fathers or mothers of the family may have been married before but if 
they had no living children by their first wife or husband, this family 
was classified as natural. All fathers and mothers in the natural families 
were living together except in cases of physical or mental disability.? A 

Dorothy Dickins is head of home economics research at Mississippi State College. 

1“Occupations of Sons and Daughters of Mississippi Cotton Farm Families,” Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 318, State College, 1937. 

2 This classification was suggested in Bruce L. Melvin, “The Sociology of a Village and 


the Surrounding Territory,” Bulletin 523, Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion, Ithaca, 1930, pp. 28-29. 
8In one case the father spent most of his time away from the family operating an- 


other farm. 
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broken family is a family with one of the parents dead, divorced, or 
separated. A reconstructed family is a family with a man, wife, and 
one or more stepchildren. A reconstructed family which is broken is 
called a rebroken family. 

Seventy per cent of the families had never been broken by death or 
divorce (Table I). Tenant parents were more frequently living with 
their first spouse than were owner parents. There are two possible 
explanations. In the first place, tenant fathers and mothers were younger 
than owner fathers and mothers. In the second place, a tenant family 
on the death of one of the parents would more likely move to town than 
an owner family, as they have no land to hold them on the farm. The 
next type in frequency was the broken family, including 15 per cent of 
the total number. There were nearly twice as many broken and rebroken 
families as reconstructed families. Sixty-eight of the 94 broken and 
rebroken families consisted of a mother and children. 


TABLE I 
TYPES OF PARENTAL FAMILIES CLASSIFIED BY TENURE, 1934 














Type of Owner Families Tenant Families All Families 
Parental Family 
Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Re 160 64 190 76 350 70 
Be cceesccess 46 18 31 12 77 15 
Reconstructed... .. 32 13 24 10 56 ll 
Se 12 5 5 2 17 4 
_ a 250 100 250 100 500 100 























To every 100 natural families included in this study, there had been 
born an average of 685 children. Five hundred and eighty of these 
children were living (Table Il). Tenant families averaged 0.9 child 
more born per family and 1.1 childrer: more living per family than 
owner families. Owner families had lost more children, owing to the 
fact that the children of owner families were older than those of tenant 
families. 

In this study a family included the children away from home as well 
as those at home, but did not include relatives or others “‘living in the 
household, sharing the same table,” as does the census family.* The 
average size of the 500 families in this study was 7.92 members, or 
somewhat larger than would be expected when compared with the 


*A family was defined as a father-mother-child group, including stepparents, step- 
children, and adopted children. 




















COTTON FARM FAMILIES 






































TABLE II 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN AND NuMBER LIVING IN NATURAL 
FAMILIES OF THE STUDY 








Item Owner Families | Tenant Families | All Families 
I I, od. ans d0dcsssndiniencnsses 160 190 350 
Number of children 
Ee nn eer mone te ae 1017 1382 2399 
NS 5 osraddccdavenkaueseneas 636 727 685 
crc tak ieeandedane che aeererel 830 1199 2029 
ee IS, is an esadinuedeeaeurneeee 519 631 580 














average size of natural families in the study. However, included in the 
500 families were several reconstructed families which were quite large. 

Tenant families as a group averaged 0.6 more members per family 
than did owner families (Table III). However, there was a greater 


TABLE III 
MEMBERS OF OWNER AND OF TENANT FAMILIES LIVING AT HOME 
AND AWAY FROM HoME, 1934 




















At Home Not at Home* Total 
Members of Family |\— 
Owner Tenant Owner Tenant Owner Tenant 
Families Families Families Families Families Families 
ree 207 223 1 1 208 224 
Mothers.......... 235 239 vidi 1 235 240 
Pascctieacancd 349 510 385 302 734 812 
| Daughters......... 284 422 442 358 726 780 
bs ckawiccrend 1075 1394 828 662 1903 2056 
Average size....... 4.30 5.58 3.30 2.64 7.61 8.22 























*One father and one mother were in the insane hospital; one father was away from home at work. 


difference in the size of the completed families of the two tenure groups, 
for more tenant mothers were still in the childbearing age than were 
owner mothers (Table V). Natural families in which the mother was 
45 years of age or over averaged 5.5 living children for owners and 6.5 
living children for tenants, or a difference of one child. In Lively’s 
study,® the number of children born to Ohio mothers who were 45 years 
of age or more was 4.2. His sample, however, was random, including 
those following nonagricultural as well as agricultural pursuits, families 
with no children as well as those with children.* The sample in this 

5C. E. Lively and P. G. Beck, “Movement of Open Country Population in Ohio,” 


Bulletin 467, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, 1930, pp. 11-12. 
® There were 265 families in the Mississippi sample, 200 in the Ohio sample. 
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study was controlled, including only farm families with at least one 
child 19 to 34 years of age, not in school. Three-fourths of Lively’s 
sample were owners while only one-half of the Mississippi sample were 
owners. The difference in sampling may, therefore, largely account for 
the difference in the number of children born, although the census farm 
family of Mississippi is somewhat larger than the census farm family 
of Ohio. 

Another result of the shorter duration of most tenant families and 
the consequent fact that their children were younger was that more sons 
and daughters of owners lived away from home than at home, while 
more sons and daughters of tenants were at home than away from home.’ 
Children of both tenure groups living at home were more likely to be 
sons. This was largely because daughters married earlier than sons. 

There were more tenants with large families than there were owners 
with large families (Table IV). Twenty-eight per cent of the owner 














TABLE IV 
SIZE OF OWNER AND OF TENANT FAMILIES, 1934 
Size Owner F amilies Tenant Families All Families 
(No. of Members) 
Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 

ee 1 4 1 4 2 4 

Pikicrneinnenmeie 10 4.0 7 2.8 17 3.4 

C—O 19 7.6 10 4.0 29 5.8 

Dicccnuenseaseuas 40 16.0 27 10.8 67 13.4 

Disscesvecensesus 32 12.8 21 8.4 53 10.6 

Wedeuacensaeaacas 26 10.4 35 14.0 61 12.2 

Dinnkoscececnnees 32 12.8 30 12.0 62 12.4 

Misssscceasteeses 29 11.6 40 16.0 69 13.8 
edd eseeecevenss 23 9.2 31 12.4 54 10.8 
Diiadencetacseeeus 13 5.2 17 6.8 30 6.0 
12 or more. ....... 25 10.0 21 8.4 56 11.2 
ie veéacededsns 250 100.0 250 100.0 500 100.0 























families had less than six living members, while only 18 per cent of the 
tenant families were as small as this. The most frequent size of owner 
families was five members; of tenant families nine members. Although 
owner families were on the whole smaller, there were more owner fami- 
lies of 12 or more members than there were tenant families. 


7 Children temporarily at home because of an accident or sickness were not counted at 
home, but in the place of their occupation. Children temporarily at home because of un- 
employment were counted as at home. Children in public school, college, and vocational 
schools were counted as at home, if parents partly or wholly financed their training, and 
as away from home when the individual or others financed his or her training. 























COTTON FARM FAMILIES 


TABLE V 
AGE OF OWNER AND OF TENANT PARENTS, 1934 




































































Owner Families Tenant Families All Families 
Age in Years 
Father Mother Father Mother Father Mother 
Number Number Number Number Number Number 
WE Gai ciiccsvccs 16 41 32 78 48 119 
| ee 71 87 113 110 184 197 
rere 74 82 56 48 130 130 
65 and over....... 46 24 23 4 69 28 
UMRROU, « cecccss 1 1 1 1 
ee 208 235 224 240 432 475 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
gg eee 7.7 17.4 14.3 32.5 11.1 25.0 
RE eames 34.1 37.1 50.4 45.8 42.6 41.5 
ee ee 35.6 34.9 25.0 20.0 30.0 27.4 
65 and over....... 22.1 10.2 10.3 1.7 16.1 5.9 
Unknown......... 5 4 2 2 
ates taantans 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.00 100.0 100.0 
TABLE VI 
AGES OF CHILDREN OF OWNER AND OF TENANT FAMILIES, 1934 
Owner Families Tenant Fan.tlies All Families 
Age in Years 
Sons Daughters Sons Daughters Sons Daughters 
Number Number Number Number Number Number 
4 eres 1l 13 20 36 31 49 
3 ee 29 26 67 64 96 90 
Pn6ticinescnas 61 56 124 121 185 177 
Pe ecdaccseecas 95 108 174 164 269 272 
Ree 144 138 186 168 330 306 
Bs 6+taecensan 140 137 121 123 261 260 
Be ikvaveceusede 112 118 63 44 175 162 
ree 116 103 50 51 166 154 
45 and over....... 26 27 7 9 33 36 
- 734 726 812 7380 1546 1506 
I 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
rere 1.5 1.8 2.5 4.6 2.0 3.3 
SS Serre. 4.0 3.6 8.3 8.3 6.2 6.0 
Se ne 8.3 Pe 15.3 15.5 12.0 11.8 
ee eee 12.9 14.9 21.4 21.0 17.4 18.0 
Bactsacteesee 19.6 19.0 22.8 21.5 21.3 20.3 
ee 19.1 18.9 14.9 15.8 16.9 17.2 
| Ee 15.3 16.2 7.8 5.6 11.4 10.8 
ee 15.8 14.2 6.2 6.5 10.7 10.2 
45 and over....... 3.5 3.7 8 1.2 2.1 2.4 
Rs dunia wae 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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As may be noted (Table VI), the majority of parents were from 45 
to 65 years of age. This of course is to be expected, for only families 
with children from 19 to 34 years of age were included in the study. 
Even though the same criteria were used in selecting tenant families as 
in selecting owner families, tenant fathers and mothers were younger 
than owner fathers and mothers. This is due at least in part to the fact 
that tenants marry earlier than owners. Then, too, as the tenant farmers 
grow old, it is more and more difficult to get a farm. Landlords prefer 
younger men. Failing to get a farm, the old tenant farmers move to 
town or settle in an abandoned house in the rural districts and live as 
best they can. Some are supported by the government; relatives assist 
others. In other words, one finds relatively few white men in the older 
age groups farming as tenants. 

About one-half of the children in the families studied were 15 to 30 
years of age. One-fourth were under 15 years and one-fourth 30 years 
or older. Owners’ children were older than tenants’ children, 28 per 
cent of the children of owners being less than 19 years, while 48 per 
cent of the children of tenants were less than 19 years. This of course 
was because the mothers and fathers of tenants were younger. 




















The Story of My Drift Into 
Rural Sociology 


Charles Josiah Galpin 


Il]. FIFTEEN YEARS IN THE U. S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


A ND SO it came to pass that in the latter days of President Woodrow 
Wilson’s administration (to be exact in May, 1919) I followed my 
friend, Dr. H. C. Taylor, to Washington, to develop in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture a unit of research into the sociological phases 
of the farmer’s life. My Division was to be known, for a while, as Farm 
Life Studies. Taylor was to be Chief of the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment, an economic research arm of the Department of Agriculture. 
I have always thought it rather fortunate than otherwise, as some hold, 
that rural sociological research in the Federal Government grew up 
under the egis of agricultural economics—not simply because the lead- 
ing agricultural economist of the time was the master spirit in charge, 
but for the sobering effect of a close companionship with the realistic 
profit and loss aspects of farm life. 

I was personally favored, moreover, in buying a place to live of 
generous proportions within a mile of my grandfather Galpin’s old 
Virginia farm, where my father spent his early days, on which my 
grandfather built a house with his own hands—still standing, though 
decrepit in its old age. You see, I had in a sense come home, where 
the bedtime stories of my father took on life again as I beheld the 
Leesburg Pike, Fairfax Court House, Bull Run, and Mt. Vernon. 


ORGANIZING My Division 


The Office of Farm Management was housed in a mediocre brick 
structure at the corner of what is now Independence Avenue and Four- 
teenth Street, Southwest, where today stands that monumental colossus 
of agriculture, the new South Building. My Division being new had to 
take what office room was unoccupied, and that turned out to be in the 
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basement (or cellar) precisely at the corner. In the presence of dirt and 
din from the streets and the perpetual dampness of the below-ground 
air space, for months I had to fight off the too vivid image of my 
spacious old rooms of quiet high up in the main building of the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture, which towered above the spread-out 
waters of Lake Mendota. To the elevator boy, in a day or two, I re- 
marked, ‘“This office is on the first floor. See? Re-number your floors, 
and never, never call this floor the basement or cellar again.” Thus 
began our struggle upward. 

By some rearrangement of units in the old Bureau of Markets, and 
the Office of Farm Management, I inherited, as the scientific foundation 
of my staff, W. C. Nason, a graduate of the University of Minnesota; 
Miss Mildred Niles as my secretary and head clerk (for 15 years capa- 
ble, loyal, cheerful); Miss Elma Griffith, typist; Miss Isabel Eaton, 
clerk. I summoned from the University of Wisconsin, in the first few 
months, Miss Emily Hoag, Miss Veda Larson, Mr. Walter Baumgartel, 
all former students of mine. With these helpers and with a budget of 
$15,000 for the first year, I began to plan drillings here and there into 
the unknown elements of our Nation’s rural life. I needed tools—the 
customary tools of research—at least the basic statistics of farm life. 
A year previously I had pleaded in my first book, Rural Life, for a 
census of the farm population in the coming United States Census of 
1920. Now I began anew, on the very threshold of the Census, a plea 
for a real count of our farm people. Fortunately this desire of my heart 
got in under the wire, and in 1920 was taken the first Census of the 
United States farm population. But this great statistical tool would not 
be ready to use for one or two years. Tabulation time is a period of 
waiting. We anxiously waited. 

Meanwhile we could not be idle. So I set Miss Eaton to getting up a 
directory of State and Federal rural organizations; Nason was started 
on his first study of rural community buildings in the United States; 
Miss Hoag began to plan her investigation into the migration from the 
farms of a single rural community; while I myself made my first tour of 
the state colleges of agriculture in the northwest and down the west 
coast. 


My First OFFICIAL TOUR 
This trip clarified my ideas of State and Federal rural-life research. 
Each college of agriculture should have a man and finally a staff whose 
business was to come to know more and more perfectly the farm life 
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of his state; know this as the farmer knows his own community; know 
it as the economist knows it; know it as the urbanite knows it; then to 
cap this body of information, to know farm life at its roots in its more 
or less hidden ramifications and interlacings. These key rural-life men 
in the states should be the eyes, fingers, and arms of the Federal unit 
of rural-life research, which itseif should seek to understand broad rela- 
tionships, seek to determine regional unities, to plant and nourish the 
seeds of a science of rural living, and to do its utmost to help establish 
and maintain on a high plane these state research units. 

My thoughts on this initial trip were jumping fast and far—too fast 
and too far ahead. As I talked with the deans and directors of experi- 
ment stations, I failed to interpret correctly the glassy look of boredom 
that stole into their eyes, gently masked by a fine courtesy. When their 
interest failed to kindle, I thought it a perverse hardness of heart. Little 
then did I suspect that it might take 50 years to get the seed of rural 
sociology planted and growing in all the state colleges of agriculture. 
My blind enthusiasm might have been forgiven in a youth of 25 years, 
but here I was 55 and still did not foresee the stubbornness of the 
already constituted mind. My only excuse now is that I was in great 
haste to accomplish my own task before incapacity should set in. Dr. 
Taylor would say, “Why so urgent?” My reply always was, ‘I have 
only a few years left at best. I must get something done.” 

LEARNING THE GOVERNMENT ROPES 

In the first years at Washington I had many a lesson to learn—some 
tough, some trivial. Among the latter was getting acquainted with 
government travel expense accounting. In my visit to the state of 
Washington, Dean Johnson (very open-minded from then on about the 
subject of rural-life teaching and research) invited me to go with him 
through the Yakima Valley. The county agent drove us in his own car, 
a full day’s journey. As I would have done in private life, I made the 
Dean and the county agent my guests at meal time, and put these items 
into my expense account—explaining that the courtesy of travel in the 
county agent’s private car called on my part for the small return of 
meals en route. The account was disallowed by the accounting dictator 
of government economy, who said, “The regulations permit you to pay 
10 dollars a day for automobile hire, but not four dollars for anybody 
else’s meals.” I doubt whether in 15 years I ever turned in an expense 
account which could be marked perfect, so obsessed had I become dur- 
ing past years with the dictates of common sense. 
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SNAGGED ON THE FLOOR OF CONGRESS 


It was a tougher pill to swallow when a pet study of mine ran into a 
snag on the floor of Congress. This was the way of it, and you can see 
how far the fear of the lawmaker gets into the knees of the Federal 
scientist. At the University of Wisconsin, Baumgartel had taken up 
with a relish the subject of leisure time for the farm family and the 
relaxing activities adapted to such leisure. When he got to Washington, 
I encouraged him to continue thinking on this subject. I said, “You are 
not prepared to make a program of recreation for the farm people of 
any section of the country until you know the precise times when the 
farm man’s and woman’s daily tasks permit them any letup and respite 
from work. Get up a technic of study which will show for a whole year 
when the farm lets the family rest.” So Baumgartel devised a chart of 
up and down spaces, one space for each day of the year, which would 
show in colors the exact position and number of hours of each kind of 
farm and household task, and also the spaces in each day when leisure 
came. Bounding the top of the chart was the sunrise line, and bounding 
the bottom the sunset line, in order to assist the single glance to locate 
the tasks. 

As if made to order by Lady Luck there came to light recent records 
taken in Illinois of farm and household tasks on a dozen farms during 
each day of a year. These were carefully plotted on the chart, colored 
according to plan. A text was prepared. A manuscript then was turned 
in to the public printer for a bulletin, which called for 12 charts in 
colors. A quick look at these charts would convince any Illinois farm 
man or woman on that type of farm just at what seasons to plan for 
family recreation. 

Well, this is what actually took place. The public printer hesitated 
at the colored charts, because they would cost more than black and 
white. He finally balked, and sent the manuscript to the Chairman of 
the Committee on Printing of the House. The next day this chairman 
arose on the floor of the House and flourishing the manuscript in his 
hands, boomed, “This is the stuff the Department of Agriculture wishes 
to print. It tells the farmer that the sun rises in the morning and sets in 
the evening.” The ensuing laugh of the House took the color out of my 
charts. The ridicule of ignorance; no defender at hand; thumbs down. 
So the manuscript came slinking back in disgrace, and thus an inform- 
ing study went into the limbo of filedom, whence at long intervals I 
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used to take it out and look at it as a caution and warning, when I felt 
especially oversanguine about any study I proposed to offer for publi- 
cation. Taylor said, ‘‘Forget it. Get busy on some other study.” I got 
busy, but I never forgot it. 


THE ANNUAL STRUGGLE 


When it came time to send up to Congress an estimated budget of 
the Office of Farm Management for the year 1921, Chief Taylor’s eyes 
took on a worried though pugnacious look as he talked over with me 
the needs of my Division. I divined that some higher-up had asked 
Taylor to save the $15,000 spent on Farm Life Studies. I knew well 
’ enough the die-hardness of Taylor’s jaw, but I also knew that he had 
big things in prospect at stake, and was in one of those peculiarly 
human dilemmas of the ambitiously honest and fair-minded. It was not 
long before the truth leaked out—the Division must fight for its ex- 
istence. 

The Agricultural Committee in the House at that time was quite 
powerful. Its chairman was a hard-boiled economy specialist. A nod 
or shake of his head sealed small-matter fates like mine. But Taylor’s 
candid conviction of the economic value of rural life research, his good 
sense in choice of political friends, his finesse and good luck (Cicero, 
you recall, believed that good luck was a more important characteristic 
in a general than military skill) won the fight that year for me and 
saved my little budget (I had serenely expected a few months before a 
nice $100,000 budget). Thereafter budget time of year was a nightmare 
to me; for the very smallness of our spending damned our enterprise in 
the sight of that obdurate chairman and guardian of agriculture. In 
despair one year, Taylor took me with him to the Hill and I sat before 
the Committee on Agriculture trembling like any culprit and answered 
for my life and work. I must have pulled on a heartstring or something, 
for we got by that time and gradually our budget grew to twenty thou- 
sand, twenty-five, thirty, and even thirty-five thousand dollars. And 
finally in 1925, the Purnell Bill was enacted into law containing the 
talismanic word sociological, and our struggles for bare life were over 
for a season. The Division of Farm Life Studies—at that time bearing 
a new name, Farm Population and Rural Life—which is a Division of 
the new Bureau of Agricultural Economics (Taylor's great administra- 
tive achievement in Washington) became legitimatized and relatively 


secure. 
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THE First UNITED STATES CENSUS OF FARM POPULATION 


I eagerly awaited the tabulation of the 1920 United States Census of 
Population, for I thought that with this instrument of comparative pre- 
cision rural life research might vie with farm economics in statistical 
wonder-working. But to my utter dismay I found that the man at the 
top, who decides, had determined that the Farm Population data should 
be tabulated only by states and by only a few simple characteristics. 
I was amazed and fairly stunned. The statistical mechanism which I 
had banked on so much was still too crude for precise use. A victory, 
but a victory far short. It seemed indeed to me (with only a “few years 
left to work,” and the next Census 10 years away) that all my victories 
came the hard way. I cudgeled my brains. Taylor went “up and up” to 
“see about it.” “Money is lacking.” “Something must go by the board.” 
“Nobody outside is crying for farm population data.” So what? Of 
course in politico-scientific matters the weakest pay tribute to the strong. 
When no one of political consequence makes a squawk, the mute thing 
is left on a siding. My cudgeled brains had only one answer—demon- 
strate to the administration the value of a complete finely divided tabu- 
lation of the 1920 farm population. 


THE DEMONSTRATION 


Miss Veda Larson, one of my staff, had gained distinction at the 
University of Wisconsin for her facility in mathematics, a rare feminine 
accomplishment. Her zeal for rural-life knowledge and her habit of 
meticulous accuracy, added to her never wearying delight in the rela- 
tionships of numbers, particularly qualified her for undertaking the 
routine of this demonstration. The Bureau of the Census graciously co- 
operated with me and took Miss Larson and four clerks upon their roll 
(we to pay their salaries) , and in the Census Building, over a period of 
two years, they labored happily, compiling the tabulation of the farm 
population of eight widely-scattered counties from the enumeration 
sheets of the 1920 Census. The Bureau of the Census then itself printed, 
with an edition of 3,000 copies, in a separate bulletin this tabulation 
under the caption The Farm Population of Eight Selected Counties. 
This enterprise, establishing the value of farm population statistics be- 
yond cavil, I rank as one of the major accomplishments of those early 
years. The Census of Agriculture in 1925 and the Census of 1930 both 
contained a tabulation of farm population by counties. As a demand 
arose for more frequent information on the status of the farm popula- 
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tion, I set going the machinery for an annual estimate of the movement 
of population to and from farms with net gain and loss. The cost of this 
annual service did not exceed $2,000. 


THE Best Foot FORWARD 


If agriculture and country life had a best foot, it seemed to me that 
everybody in Washington was trying in those days not to see it; that 
survey agencies, the press, groups seeking appropriations from Con- 
gress, all kept pointing to the bad foot; and, “believe it or not,” I could 
not help feeling that the average farmer himself at that time sat on his 
good foot and stuck out his poor one. This general attitude of worsen- 
ing farm life in the eyes of the public was a thing I would combat with 
all the means at my command. To cheapen farm life for any reason 
was to my mind very poor psychology in one seeking to improve farm 
life. It helped make more indelible the stamp of inferiority which the 
history of public opinion had put upon the farm. I would as a part of 
my research program begin a hunt for the best things in country life. 
This resolve sent me back into my experience with farm people, and 
out of the dark came one of my first studies of migration of farm youth, 
The National Influence of a Single Farm Community. Miss Hoag went 
to the New York community in which I had taught, and which had 
been the source of my first study at the University of Wisconsin, and 
from the records of Union Academy over a period of 100 years, traced 
the movements after school days of 3,000 Academy students living on 
the farms. The facts brought out in this investigation substantiated the 
claim that the average farm community may pride itself on contributing 
to the Nation a goodly percentage of the persons who lead in the 
world’s work. A feather in the cap of the farm home! The best foot 
forward! 

Nason’s series of Farmers’ Bulletins—Rural Community Buildings, 
Rural Recreation, Rural Libraries, Rural Hospitals, Rural Fire Facilities, 
Rural Industries, etc—were in like manner designed especially to bring 
to the light of a wide publicity the prideful features in rural life, to 
neutralize the prevailing pessimism about farm people, to hearten dis- 
couraged farm women, to stir up emulation among farm youth. More 
than one million copies of these simple chronicles of the best things 
farm people have achieved went out by mail on request like morning 
rays piercing through clouded skies. 
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EARLY CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH 


I shall always have a warm place in my heart for the younger men 
teaching rural sociology at the various colleges and universities who 
undertook pieces of research in co-operation with my Division. Their 
spontaneous delight in their studies, their loyal work-with-iness, their 
carrying-through ability left a mark on my own personal stability and 
equilibrium. I cannot even now meet these men in a purely casual 
manner. I always felt elated with their successes and, when one of their 
studies actually got into print, I had a lively sense of exhilaration. 

Among these early pieces of research was that really outstanding 
series of rural neighborhood studies: Kolb’s Primary Groups of Dane 
County, Wisconsin, leading the way; Sanderson's Social Areas of Otsego 
County, New York, coming a close second; Carl Taylor and Zimmer- 
man’s Rural Organization of Wake County, North Carolina; Morgan's 
Rural Population Groups of Boone County, Missouri; Yodetr's Rural 
Social Organization of Whitman County, Washington; Baumgartel’s 
Social Study of Ravalli County, Montana. How we good-naturedly 
wrangled over the findings in hotel bedrooms at conventions! How 
late we sat up nights wagering definitions of community! After all, 
was it not better to start rural sociological research thus with the small 
undervalued group at the base of rural life? For did not Kolb stand on 
Primary Groups to step up to his other studies? Did not Sanderson 
reach his Rural Community via Otsego County as well as via France? 

Fry's Census Analysis of American Villages, a new approach to the 
farm; Hypes’s Social Participation in a Rural New England Town, a 
story of new racial stocks for old; Hoffer’s Services of Trade Centers, 
a commentary on farmer trade habits; Lowry Nelson’s three Utah vil- 
lages, a unique sidelight on American farm life—all these with their 
variety of subjects and methodology blazed early trails for the final 
arrival of rural sociology. My memory holds vividly the crises, the hill- 
tops, through which and over which these men pulled their studies to 
completion. I am strongly of the opinion that a greater gain was made 
toward developing a broad rural sociology in the United States (through 
our co-operative research) by giving each co-operator his head, wide 
scope, freedom to discover and invent than by compelling adherence 
with a heavy hand to a rigid form under central supervision. 

WHEN I Lerr a Hornet's Nest ALONE 

Dr. Carl Taylor with the aid of Yoder and Zimmerman made, in 

co-operation with my Division, a unique study of a large rural commu- 
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nity entirely white, characterized by an unusual land tenure and labor 
situation with highly important socio-economic implications. When 
completed, the study revealed such unsuspected violent contrasts be- 
tween the houses, churches, and school buildings of the landowners 
and those of the tenants and hired men that the Dean of the Institution, 
after looking at the photographs, washed his hands of the whole affair. 
I saw at once the value of this piece of drilling into rural life, but being 
averse to risking my Division’s life over such an issue, I left the hornet’s 
nest alone, put the photos and manuscript in a file, and looked forward 
to the day when we could bring a rural social disease out of its covert 
and seek to cure it without fear of reprisal. Carl Taylor, at present 
entrusted with the care of the Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Life (chosen by Secretary Wallace for his special fitness at this stormy 
time) may decide to open this old file, restudy that community, and 
brave the hornets. 


MANY FRIENDLY SUPPORTERS 


I cannot refrain from the bare mention of the names of rural-life 
advocates not already alluded to in this chapter, who, through the thick 
and thin of the years, have been a powerful moral support to me in my 
small pioneer venture in Washington: Lively, Brunner, Landis, Bane, 
Mann, Holt, Coen, Gee, Melvin, Mumford, Hayes, Rankin, Harris, 
Wilson, Vogt, Butterfield, Carney, Dunn, Dana, Anderson, Denune, 
Wileden, Burnham, Gillette, Arvold, Murchie, Thaden, Frame, Polson, 
Garnett, Frysinger, Allred, Von Tungeln, Stacy, Stewart, Gordon, Hum- 
mel, Black, Sawtelle, Goodwin, Clark, O'Hara, Warren, Benson, Sims, 
Lindstrom, Hall, C. B. Smith, Olive Campbell, Walter Campbell, Linde- 
man, Israel, Youngblood. The roll could be doubled. The least I can 
say is that I have received into my own professional and personal 
character something from each of these personalities. 


STANDARD OF LIVING OF FARM FAMILIES 


Sanderson at Cornell had wisely guided E. L. Kirkpatrick into a New 
York State study of farm family living (and given him a doctorate to 
boot) while I co-operated in the effort. The result impressed me both 
with Kirkpatrick’s peculiar aptitude for this type of study and with the 
need of this item of research in our program. So Kirkpatrick came to 
the Division and laid down that well-known barrage of family living 
studies in state after state. I have never felt any necessity of apologizing 
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for these pioneer efforts of Kirkpatrick’s. As foundations they have 
been built on already and will long continue to be highly suggestive. 

The patent fact that farm family living lies on the borderland be- 
tween home economics and rural sociology has never worried me; for I 
have had faith that a division of labor and responsibility can be worked 
out satisfactorily between these two disciplines. The Bureau of Home 
Economics always maintained a highly co-operative spirit in our dis- 
cussions of mutual relations. In fact, the United States Extension Serv- 
ice, the Office of Experiment Stations, the Public Health Service, the 
Agricultural Information Service, and several other government agen- 
cies gave me always their cheerful, hearty support on all matters and 
problems lyitig on common ground. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL SITUATIONS 


T. B. Manny had been a member of one of my summer school classes 
at the University of Wisconsin during the early part of Dr. Kolb’s reign 
over rural social problems there. Manny’s brisk, alert, intelligent vigor 
caught my fancy. I followed his early adventure in Arkansas, and tried 
him out with a co-operative research project. Finally I invited him to 
take a place in my Division for a specialized job. It dealt with the social 
psychology of farmers’ economic organizations, particularly the mar- 
keting co-operatives. I had in the Bureau been close to the economic 
research on marketing problems, and had been impressed with the 
total neglect hitherto of the factors lying back in the farmer’s mind, 
which factors I was sure would, when properly subjected to study and 
an understanding, help make co-operatives successful. Manny came 
and made those brave, illuminating contributions to the subject of co- 
operative marketing on the Eastern Shore (Maryland, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia) and of the Farm Bureau in Ohio. When after two or three years 
the government limelight was turned off co-operative marketing, then 
Manny resorted to the social psychology of rural local government 
problems, and was making progress in his interpretations when the 
national deluge of depression came, and turned us all to working on 
emergency situations, more or less remotely related to fundamental 
research. 

My PuBLic ADDRESSES 


The gradual accumulation of facts from our many investigations 
became a store of choice materials for presentation to rural conferences 
and conventions. I availed myself gladly of the chance to bring to farm 
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people themselves and to their leaders in education, economics, and 
religion the results of our studies. A great temptation to generalize on 
these occasions from few data had to be summarily held in check. Very 
pleasant memories of hospitality in many states, in city and country, at 
such times go with me now to help make rosier these latter days. I 
recall with delight my lecture periods at the University of California in 
Los Angeles, at Teachers’ College of Columbia University, Utah Agri- 
cultural College, University of North Carolina, certain normal schools 
especially in Michigan, Kentucky, and Maine. The fellowship, more- 
over, with the rural clergy of both the Protestant and Catholic faiths, in 
connection with their social problems, has been uniformly cordial and 
refreshing. I remember with much satisfaction the visits of groups of 
theological students and Y. M.C. A. College classes to my Division and, 
under my direction, to the Department of Agriculture, including pres- 
entations to the Secretary of Agriculture and to the President. I never 
had difficulty in bringing social facts to the support of religion. No 
embarrassment ever arose on account of differences in religious belief. 

I have always been shy of evening addresses before a large audience. 
I cannot speak when I see a weary, restless, yawning audience. On one 
occasion I was invited to be the “guest” or “star” speaker at a rural 
conference of 600 young women at a rural normal school. When I 
reached the platform, all primed for my 40-minute shot I was, I confess, 
somewhat suspicious, if not disturbed, by the array of dignitaries sitting 
there. The half-hour of music and singing passed pleasantly. Came the 
opening prayer, ‘‘a few remarks” by the President of the school as he 
introduced first the mayor of the city (who bade us welcome) , then the 
county superintendent of schools (who was again and again “pleased to 
be present’). At nine o'clock I got panicky as the President introduced 
the Governor of the state (who “just happened to be there’) who 
would “‘say a few words.” At nine-thirty I had finished in my head 
cutting my proposed address in two, just as I heard the Governor say, 
“I never expect again to have such a chance to speak to so many persons 
just on the point of going to their homes, and I wish therefore to say a 
word or two about my administration.” At ten o’clock I felt a soothing 
easement and comfortable deliverance, as the Governor (the 600 girls in 
a near riot of twisting and turning in their seats) was saying “Thirdly, 
my prison reform. . . .” I turned to the President sitting close at my 
left and whispered, “I never speak after ten o'clock.” “What's that you 
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say?”” whispered back the somewhat confused chairman of the meeting. 
“I say, I never address a gathering after ten o'clock at night.” “What 
shall we do?” he anxiously inquired. “I will come back next year,” I 
stammered. ‘‘All right, then,” he sighed in relief, while the Governor 
steamed ahead in his review of a splendid term of office, and concluded 
his “few words” at ten-thirty. ‘““Next year,” of course, never came. 


BRINGING TOGETHER Boy ScouTs AND 4-H Boys 

Like everyone else, I became a noisy fan of the 4-H Club movement. 
But already I had been taken captive by the Boy Scouts of America. So 
what? Well, I began to compare the two. Each had its own unique fine 
points. I wished all rural boys could be Scouts. I also wished all farm 
boys could be 4-H Clubbers. I looked into the matter. I found few 
farm boys, relatively speaking, among the Scouts. I found, moreover, 
in some spots among rural leaders a prejudice against Scouting. So I 
went out to the Rocky Mountain National Assembly of Scout Leaders 
and pleaded for a vigorous program of Rural Scouting, asking for a 
conference of the Chief of Scouts with the Secretary of Agriculture on 
the subject of a friendly understanding between Scouting and 4-H Club- 
bing. The conference took place in Washington. An amicable agree- 
ment was arrived at, and the stage was set for state agreements to 
follow. It has given me extreme delight to have had a minute part (I 
merely stirred one of the first puddings) in the great Rural Scout move- 
ment and the harmonious working of these two great national boy 
movements side by side. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

It was a great day for rural sociology when the Social Science Re- 
search Council offered those handsome annual scholarships to young 
men of promise who purposed to enter the rural sociological career. It 
was also a high honor to me to hold for five years a place on the select- 
ing committee. It virtually became my responsibility to pick annually 
six young men to spend a year or more at some university in graduate 
study in rural sociology. Today I look around the United States and 
see nearly all of these men geared at some point or other into the young 
science of rural sociology which is rising on the beginnings of a quarter 
century ago. Why shouldn't I be an optimist? 


My FINAL DRIFT INTO RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
After 10 years of ‘drilling’ here and there into American rural 
life, I became sensitive to an inner criticism that rural life research in 
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the United States was still highly provincial, quite fragmentary, often 
erratic and desultory. I confess I squirmed under this feeling of in- 
adequacy. During this period of uneasiness, I ran across Sorokin’s 
Contemporary Sociological Theories. It thrilled me with its lore—lore 
from the ends of the earth hinted at, referred to in notes, evidencing an 
acquaintance with the sociological writings of authors of many nations, 
unmatched in the United States by any sociologist. I said to myself, 
“We ought to have long excerpts in English from these writings. Only 
a few people can ever hunt into these foreign sources.” Not long after 
that I met Sorokin. We talked over rural-life literature and rural soci- 
ology in other countries. I saw at once that Sorokin had at his finger 
tips the sociological literature of rural life in other nations and in other 
ages. I said to myself again, “Here at last is the chance to broaden rural 
sociological understanding in the United States, if Sorokin is willing to 
animate the enterprise.’’ Before sounding him out on the matter, how- 
ever, I indirectly felt out the temper of the Social Science Research 
Council to see whether it would finance a project of collecting outstand- 
ing pieces of rural sociological literature in other languages, selecting 
long excerpts, and translating them, where necessary, into English as a 
source book for American sociologists. 

“No.” “Too remote.” “A little fantastic.” The old despair at threat 
of failure began to hover over me. I went to H. C. Taylor, then out of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (his going a case of political 
reprisal for his forthright attitude on farm economics) and in a new 
adventure in rural Vermont. I told him my story. “Why don’t you 
finance the project in your own Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Life?” Taylor queried. “I think,” Taylor remarked, ‘Tolley would 
approve the project.” H. R. Tolley was then the Bureau's Director of 
Research. So I went to Tolley. ““How much will it cost?” asked Tolley. 
I replied, “Six thousand dollars.” Tolley said, “O. K., go ahead.” I 
lost no time, for no one could tell whether a narrow-gage director of 
research might be appointed to take Tolley’s place. 

A visit to the University of Minnesota; a call upon Sorokin, then Pro- 
fessor of Sociology there; arrangements with Dean Ford for a luncheon 
conference with himself, Dean Coffey, Mrs. Harding of the Minnesota 
University Press, Zimmerman, and Sorokin; the luncheon conference 
itself, all quickly followed. A project was agreed upon, later written up 
and signed by the Bureau and the University. The opus began to 
unfold. Dr. Sorokin was the scholar, savant, genius behind the text; 
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Zimmerman was the ready helper, adding the push of his energy and 
rural wisdom; I was the final judge on what should go in and what out; 
Mrs. Harding with a finishing flourish put the manuscript through the 
University Press. In something more than a year, the three volumes 
were published, the Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology, dedi- 
cated to Theodore Roosevelt, Sir Horace Plunkett, Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
three great country-minded liberals. 

A few months later a well-known rural economist said to me, ‘‘I have 
the Source Book, but have read only the Preface. I hope the rest of the 
work stacks up better than the Preface.” “Yes,” I remarked, “I wrote 
the Preface and Dedication, and I have edited all the other parts of the 
work, and I am very sure you will find the rest better than what you 
have read.” The Preface stopped him cold, you see. He hasn’t read the 
volumes yet. Some day, however, I believe that rural-life leaders will 
read this remarkable document. The story of my drift into rural soci- 
ology reaches its climax with the Source Book. The shadow of national 
melancholy was soon thereafter spreading over the face of Government. 
Administrators fended criticism; budgets were reduced; my staff was 
cut in two; co-operative research ceased; my Division smouldered, but 
could not flame. Once more came to it the struggle for bare life. As I 
entered the Government service 15 years before in high hope with a 
small staff, so now, retired by the Roosevelt administration for age, I 
left it with a small, very small staff, but still high in hope—a hope 
which today, as I write, proves not to have been baseless. A final 
chapter of this narrative will follow, in which I shall chronicle, out of 
their proper sequence for the sake of clarity, my contacts with rural life 
in foreign lands. 

















_ Characteristics of Persons Listed in Rus 


J. F. Thaden 


; ANALYsIsS of the characteristics of persons appearing in bio- 
graphical registers has engaged the interests of many researchers. From 
about 1900 to the present, no less than 30 studies have been made of 
cases selected more or less randomly from those listed in Who’s Who 
in America, American Men of Science, Rus, and similar works. Social 
scientists and others have attempted to analyze these registrants as to 
nativity, occupation, geographic distribution, migration tendencies, edu- 
cation, age, marital condition, fecundity, denominational and other or- 
ganizational affiliation, cultural and genetic background, achievements, 
and other activities. Only one such study has thus far been made of 
agricultural scientists, specialists, educators, and other eminent and so- 
called leaders in agriculture—that by Sorokin and Zimmerman, which 
was based on 2,171 of the 6,005 persons listed in the 1925 or third issue 
of Rus.’ 

The data in this article are taken from the 1930, or fourth edition of 
Rus, compiled by L. H. Bailey and Ethel Z. Bailey, Ithaca, New York.’ 
It contains 6,881 entries, of which 357 are women. The character of 
Rus, which purports to be “a biographical register of rural leadership in 
the United States and Canada,” is best stated in the following quotation 
from the introductory statement: 

Rus is a reference register of rural leadership, in the person of living men 
and women. It aims to include those persons who are prominently engaged in 
rural work, and of whom the public has reason to make inquiry, as farmers, 
teachers, investigators, business men, lecturers, ministers, farm, county and home 
demonstration agents, authors, editors, and the leading personalities in the ad- 
ministrative, commercial, cooperative, organizational, political and public-service 
fields as they directly influence agriculture and country life. By the term ‘‘farmer”’ 
is meant all those who till the soil for a livelihood, as general farmers and 
ranchers, stockmen, poultrymen, beekeepers, fruit growers, floriculturists, gar- 
deners, nurserymen, and the many kinds of specialists; it is not intended to in- 

J. F. Thaden is assistant professor of rural sociology at Michigan State College. 

1 Pitirim A. Sorokin and Carle C. Zimmerman, ‘Farmer Leaders in the United States,” 
Social Forces, VII (1928), 33-45. 

2 This article is a contribution of the sociology section, Michigan Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station, and is published with the approval of the Director of the Station as Journal 
Article No. 90 (n.s.). 
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clude persons because they are good farmers but only as they are charged with 
public interest. The staffs of colleges of agriculture and of experiment stations 
have been included above the grade of Instructor or its equivalent, in case the 
title indicates that the person is engaged in the agricultural side of the work. 

In this study, data relating to state of birth, state of residence, migra- 
tion, age, and alma mater were tabulated for the 6,881 registrants. For 
most other factors, analyses are based on 228 pages (of the 761 pages) 
equally divided between the first, last, and central parts of the volume, 
comprising 1,957 men. 

OcCUPATION 


Only about 10 per cent of the Rvs male registrants are farmers. The 
large majority are agricultural scientists and educators. Table I is a clas- 
sification into 11 categories of Rus registrants on the basis of occupation. 


TABLE I 
OCCUPATIONAL ACTIVITIES (MALES) 











Occupation Number Per Cent 
Professor in Agricultural College or Researcher in 
ee I I 6 6 coe a cade dhe esndevevedeeseseneenuss 725 37.0 
Specialist or Official in U. S. Department of Agriculture 
or some State Department of Agriculture. .............ccccccccecccccces 299 15.3 
High School Vocational Agricultural Teacher. ................-ececeeeeeeeees 273 14.0 
County Agricultural Agent or 4-H Club Leader........ 2... 20. e cece cece eee 235 12.0 
Farmer, all types (64 are Master Farmers)...............0.cceeccececececees 189 9.7 
Commercial Firm Handing Agricultural Commodity.....................206- 112 §.7 
See GE GE Teme Ce I JOTI oo ov cc cece cccccccvcecnscccceses 41 2.0 
State or District Agricultural Extension Specialist or Official. ................. 31 1.6 
i a ail adhe sal espinal aie rata tae 29 1.5 
etre ae ded ng cia hem aimee dekh aae kb ee Ree hekeee ene eee 13 am 
PR SD ineeacin cunksnede Sendoeeescawhnebedees been theddneweenens 10 5 
RR Eee a at te eee SA eRe Aide SOIR AO 1,957 100.0 














Thirty-seven per cent of the men are professors in land-grant colleges 
and universities or are on the staff of agricultural experiment stations 
or both; 15 per cent are on the staffs of the Federal or state departments 
of agriculture; 14 per cent are teachers of agriculture in Smith-Hughes 
Schools; and 12 per cent are county agricultural agents or boys’ and 
girls’ club leaders. A third of the 189 farmers have previously been 
honored as “Master Farmers” by the editors and co-workers of some 12 
American farm papers. Many follow other vocational activities besides 
the one under which they are here classified. This is especially true of 
some of the farmers and farm organization officials. Undoubtedly, 
many of these Rus registrants own farms which are operated by tenants 
or farm managers. 
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Most of these men can be said to be engaged predominantly in pro- 


fessional pursuits. They are not farmers, but agricultural scientists. 
They are interested in farming as a science rather than as a business. 


Of the 357 women registered in Rus, only 8.4 per cent are farmers, or 
farm homemakers. The majority are county home demonstration agents, 
teachers or research workers in land-grant colleges and experiment sta- 
tions, and workers in some bureau in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Table II is a classification of the women listed in Rus on 
the basis of nine occupational groupings. 


TABLE II 
OCCUPATIONAL ACTIVITIES (FEMALES) 











Occupation Number Per Cent 
County Home Demonstration Agent or Club Leader. ................0.00005: 102 28.6 
Professor in Agricultural College or Researcher in 
ee I ina cbkine ccensddadccss cdbdddanenebs 87 24.4 
State or District Extension Specialist or Official.................. cece cee wees 82 23.0 
Specialist or Official in U. S. Department of Agriculture...................... 32 8.9 
Farmer or Farm Homemaker (19 are Master Farm Homemakers).............. 30 8.4 
Editor of or Writer for Agricultural Journal...............0..0ceccccccceees 17 4.7 
Commercia] Firm Handling Agricultural Commodity.................200008 0: 4 1.1 
NE IOS 66.00. k RAGED OOK CAH CSE ARERR CRAAdene Ks dN eeRREE 2 6 
i cc LAGARCKERMARDMEEMORDRROORARRNRS KOGaERERERE eee daea hoe 1 2 
a aiae bi diieramee en hho e aaa Lara e ene aa nee 357 100.0 











No extended attempt is made here to determine the proportion of 
men and women engaged in these different occupations who found their 
way into Rus. It seems that slightly less than one-tenth of the county 
agricultural agents in the United States are listed; a similar proportion 
of county home demonstration agents is found. The proportion of 
vocational agricultural teachers, Master Farmers, and Master Farm 
Homemakers appearing in Rus seems to be slightly larger. The com- 
pilers of this register considered 18,000 persons eligible for registry 
in 1930. 

PLACE REARED: FARM, VILLAGE, CITY 


The comparative réle of farm, village, and city environments in the 
production and rearing of leaders and men of eminence has been the 
battleground of many verbal adversaries. In the nature of things, one 
would naturally expect to find the majority of leaders in farming and 
in the agricultural sciences to have been country-bred. The data in 


Table III support this assumption. 
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TABLE III 
PLACE OF REARING OF Rus LEADERS 
Men Women 
Place Reared 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
ee ee ee 1,439 71.3 158 48.0 
Farm and Village or Townf.................- 156 7 27 8.2 
EE  pacbi cp babeenene aries dee eueees 91 4.5 12 3.7 
WET DO 6 occ conercccseccsvecsecsces 225 11.1 83 25.2 
ce ceustendecnéenwss$suisceesncenseeds 108 5.4 49 14.9 
Dh Vicccdubacgakedubemaeten 2,019* 100.0 329* 100.0 

















*Foreign-born and unknown excluded. 
+The Rus questionnaire pertaining to this read ‘“‘How reared, whether on a farm, in a town or city; 
state as you would like it to stand in the volume.” 


The overwhelming majority of Rus registrants, especially men, was 
reared on the farm—71.3 per cent of the men were reared there and an 
additional 12.2 per cent were reared both on the farm and in the town 
or city. Sorokin* found similar tendencies in the 1925 edition. 

A much larger proportion of the Rvs men than women was reared 
on the farm or on both farm and village or farm and city—83.5 per cent 
of the men as compared with 59.9 per cent of the women. This is to be 
expected since the occupational environment of the majority of farm 
and city women is more nearly alike than is that of farm and city men. 
The farm home has many factors in common with the city home, while 
the farm has relatively few factors in common with the average occu- 
pation in the city. Although the majority of Rus women are professional 
home economists, a farm environment is not so imperative for the at- 
tainment of prominence in that field as in the field of agriculture. 

Even though 5.4 per cent of the men and 14.9 per cent of the women 
stated that they were reared in the city and 4.5 per cent of the men and 
3.7 per cent of the women stated that they were reared both on the 
farm and in the city, there is considerable evidence that the percentage 
of leaders with city rearing is considerably lower than these figures 
indicate.* 

A considerably larger percentage of those residing in the state of their 
birth than of those who migrated was reared on the farm. Rus regis- 
trants not residing in the state of their birth are likely to be professional 

8 Ibid., p. 40. 

* First, some who stated that they were reared in a “city”—-which, now a place of 2,500 


or more inhabitants, was during their childhood days a place of less than 2,500 popula- 
tion—were thus actually reared in a village. Second, some who stated that they were reared 
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agriculturists, particularly professors of agriculture and research and 
extension workers in agriculture, while those residing in the state of 
their birth are more likely to be farmers, teachers of agriculture in 
Smith-Hughes Schools, and 4-H Club leaders. This largely explains 
why 80 per cent of Rws registrants residing in the state of their birth 
were reared on the farm as compared with 66 per cent of those who are 
not residing in their native state. Professionalization and specialization 
are conducive to migration from state of birth. Leaders in agriculture, 
as in other vocations, are to a certain extent forced to be mobile because 
of their unusual specialization of knowledge. The demand for such 
leaders is greater in the United States Department of Agriculture and 
other selected places than the supply. 

The relative proficiency of farm, village, and city in the production 
of Rus registrants can be determined fairly accurately, since for all but a 
small percentage of persons place of rearing and place of birth are vir- 
tually synonymous as far as rural-urban classification is concerned. Since 
the median year of birth for the men in Ras is 1889 and for the women 
1891, the distribution of population at the Census of 1890 may be 
satisfactorily used in comparing place of rearing of Rus registrants with 
the general population. 

In proportion to numbers, farms seem to be much more productive of 
Rus registrants than are villages or cities, and villages are far more 
productive in this respect than are cities. This generalization is based 
largely on the data presented in Table IV. 

The Census of 1890 shows at that date that 31.4 per cent of the total 
population were living in cities of 5,000 or more inhabitants, 11.6 per 
cent were living in places of less than 5,000 inhabitants, and 57.0 per 
cent on farms and other rural territory." The data indicate that farm 
rearing, especially for men, is conducive to the attainment of promi- 
nence in agriculture and agricultural science, and that city rearing is not. 
The 57 per cent of the population which were on farms and other rural 
in a city really lived in a place of less than 2,500 inhabitants. In Michigan, for example, 
there are 42 places with less than 2,500 inhabitants incorporated under the “general law 
for the incorporation of cities,” and the inhabitants and former residents of these places 
commonly refer to such villages as ‘cities.’ Third, some small places incorporated as 
villages have the word “city” as part of their name, as Kent City (population 484) and 
Lake City (610). There are in Michigan, for example, 12 such places. Some registrants 
reared in such places stated that they were reared in a “city.” 

5 It is here assumed that “villages and town” was interpreted by the registrants generally 


to mean places with less than 5,000 inhabitants and a “city” as a place with 5,000 or more 
inhabitants. 
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territory in 1890 produced 81.2 per cent of the Rus males; the 11.6 per 
cent living in incorporated villages and towns produced 12.7 per cent; 
and the 31.4 per cent living in cities produced only 6.1 per cent. 

TABLE IV 


PLACE OF REARING OF THOSE LISTED IN Rus AS COMPARED WITH THE 
GENERAL POPULATION: 1890 
4 

















Total Pop. | Rus Men Rus Women 
Place Reared U.S. 
Per Cent* | Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
| 
eer re res 57.0 1,439 81.2 158 54.5 
Incorporated village or town 
Es 00 Crduceeeeneeiseenas 11.6 225 12.7 83 28.6 
Ge Ge SOc cv ccessnccesecacs 31.4 108 6.1 49 16.9 
ie tcérinceevdavenees 100.0 1,772t 100.0 290T 100.0 




















*Based on the Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, ‘‘Population”, I, 14 
+Those reared on both farm and in village or on both farm and in city are excluded. 


The village rather than the farm or city seems to have been the back- 
ground of Ras women. Though 11.6 per cent of the population lived 
on farms and other rural territory in 1890, 28.6 per cent of the Rus 
women were reared there; and while 31.4 per cent of the total popu- 
lation lived in the city four decades ago, only 16.9 per cent of the Rus 
women were reared there. In proportion to number, the farm is far less 
productive of professional home economists than the village, and the 
city is even less fruitful than the farm. 


BIRTHPLACE OF Rus REGISTRANTS 


Opportunities for leadership vary considerably in different parts of 
the country and, no doubt, in the same area from time to time as the 
needs and wants of the groups in these areas change and as the richness 
of culture and the frequency and abundance of social and economic 
stimuli vary. About 1902, when Cattell began his study of distinguished 
scientists, he remarked that almost the only thing which had so far 
escaped scientific study was the lives and origins of great men, and he 
believed that “a scientific study of the distribution of human ability and 
performance” would prove quite as practical and valuable as similar 
studies of plants and animals.° Wiggam conceives nothing “more serv- 
iceable to democracy than to know with certainty where its leaders came 
from, what are the biological, psychological, and economic influences 


6 J. McKeen Cattell, ““A Statistical Study of American Men of Science,’’ Science, XXIV 
(1906), 732 ff. 
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that reside at their birth, and what are the agencies which guide them 
to their places of service and power.” An attempt was made to analyze 
the relative proficiency of the different states in the production of Rus 
registrants. 

Natives of every state, the District of Columbia, several territorial 
possessions of the United States, and of 37 foreign countries appear in 
Rus. Of the 6,524 males in Rus, 6.4 per cent are foreign-born; whereas 
of the total population 21 years of age and over 20.4 per cent are 
foreign-born. Native-born, therefore, are more abundantly represented 
in Rus than foreign-born. This stands in striking contrast to leaders of 
labor and radical movements among whom Sorokin discovered the 
foreign-born furnishing two and one-half times higher quotas than 
would be expected on the basis of the total foreign-born population.® 

Of the 6,524 males in Rus, 525 were born in New York, 471 in 
Illinois, 444 in Ohio, 383 in Iowa, 376 in Pennsylvania, 305 in Indiana, 
279 in Wisconsin, 258 in Kansas, 255 in Missouri, 250 in Michigan, 
and a smaller number in each of the other states. No generalization can 
be drawn from these figures as to the relative proficiency of various 
states in the production of persons who have attained such achievement 
as is indicated by listing in Rus. Since states vary considerably in the 
rural-urban and male-female composition of their population, and in 
the proportion of Rus registrants born in urban areas, the rural-born 
registrants need to be segregated from the urban-born, and the males 
from the females in order to compute ratios of productivity that are 
reasonably comparable. 

The closest approximation as to the relative proficiency of states in 
the production of Rs registrants seems to lie in correlating the number 
of Rus males born in the rural areas of a state with the total rural male 
population in existence about the time the registrants were born. Though 
the United States Bureau of the Census has collected and compiled data 
on state of birth of the native population since 1850, facts are not avail- 
able as to the number of males born in the rural areas of each state. 
Nevertheless, an approximate estimate of this is possible. The Census 
of 1930 gives the total population born in each state, the Census of 
1890 (about the time most of the males in Rus were born) gives the 


7 Albert E. Wiggam, “America as a Nursery of Genius,” World’s Work, LII (1926), 


684 ff. 
8 Pitirim A. Sorokin and others, “Leaders of Labor and Radical Movements,” American 


Journal of Sociology, XII (1927), 121-3 ff. 
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rural-urban composition and the sex ratio, so that the approximate 
number of males born in the rural areas of each state (all those not 
living in cities and other incorporated places of 2,500 or more inhabit- 
ants) can be satisfactorily computed. These data are presented in the 
first column of Table V. The number of Ras male registrants born in 
the rural areas of each state is presented in the second column, and the 
third column is an index of productivity of Rus men. This column 
indicates the number of Rus males per 100,000 males born in the rural 
areas of each state who are listed in Rus. The states are arrayed from 
the highest to the lowest in the apparent productivity of rural-born 
Rus males. 

Four New England States, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and the states of Utah, Iowa, Kansas, Delaware, Wis- 
consin, and New York seem to be the 10 highest in the production of 
agricultural leaders, while New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arizona, Florida, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Arkansas, Texas, Montana, and North Carolina 
seem to be the 10 lowest. 

The “low’’ states with a few exceptions are in the South; all but 
Montana, New Jersey, Kentucky, and Virginia lie entirely south of 
latitude 37°. South Carolina is the only southern state which does not 
fall in the “low” group. It is a “medium” state, but a state with a low 
average. Charles Angoff and H. L. Mencken, in comparing the 48 
states with one another with respect to about 102 different economic, 
educational, health, marital, and other social and cultural factors, in- 
cluding production of so-called leaders (Who’s Who), found most of 
the Southern States ranking relatively low.? Woods says ‘‘Massachusetts 
has never failed to produce twice as many eminent men as the popu- 
lation would lead one to expect, and has for some ranks and types of 
achievement produced about four times the expectation.”*® Numerous 
scholars in their study of various biographical registers have always 
found most of the Northern and Northeastern States ranking relatively 
high in the production of men of eminence. 

The “high” agricultural male-leader-producing-states form a sort of 
belt across the greater part of the United States from east to west, with 
all but one “low’’ state lying south and all but six “medium”’ states 
lying north and west. 


® Charles Angoff and H. L. Mencken, “The Worst American State,” American Mercury, 
XXIV (1931), 1-16; 175-188; 355-371. 

10 Frederick A. Woods, “Historimetry as an Exact Science,” Science, XXXIII (1911), 
568-74 ff. 
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TOTAL MALES AND Rus MALES BoRN IN RURAL AREAS OF EACH STATE 


AND NuMBER OF Rus MALES PER 100,000 TOTAL MALES 








Number of Males | Number of Rus 
Born in the Males Born in 
State Rurai Area of the Rurai Arca Rate fer 
Stecified State of Specified 100,000 
(000 omitted) State 

0) a ere rT 15 14 96.3 
PIED, nn bc cnceves cetdcioses 170 125 73.7 
Sete TRIE, 0 occ cc ccccciesaveses 107 46 43.1 
Wc ctincdecadeccnessenecnanen 182 65 35.7 
Gi  cietsrtetanandisanoeesheweiee 177 59 33.3 
I  iiiecidikinanaatedh Gee db eel wate 1,193 356 29.8 
NE is ch bae neti eeseaeeemaknie 799 235 29.4 
CT CEN ee 67 18 26.8 “High” 
Ws 0 ccsendinndedsuscasecunes 1,006 256 25.4 
BE Wk cc cvccnvedncdecsencotues 1,665 395 23.7 
GG ookksseeasndanesonidedanes 224 52 23.2 
PE ictcncevgun ees cen 520 118 22.7 
See eee 1,750 387 22.1 
DE cadets deasenkodenesieneeiae 1,249 275 22.0 
hss pig octena a eae ies 1,864 ‘Ol 21.5 
Rick cdvcacccineewssensseses 1,117 220 19.8 
DN ccnkcacarieveeeeekadenenee 26 5 19.6 
Ps ov ccapeceeeewveneaeeueees 799 144 18.0 
Perret rr TT 57 10 17.7 
ES dc ctins heer enwawcenkeeanee 1,392 235 16.9 
ccc te dented ewenbawkeeseeees 324 52 16.0 
ii cdtatecccsscteeas 294 46 15.6 
ES 6 4.0 dinceeda dneouvisons 274 42 15.3 “Medium” 
Ps 5. 6 iivsacevcccssrsseeces 2,416 286 11.8 
cc ctgcivessiacenniwes 944 107 11.3 
cc panthce ist ieeepesaesaeees 221 23 10.4 
TE Ra os sickcntabsiceanedeces 788 81 10.3 
PRs sri a ckn os skbebeNeseesaneaee 185 19 10.3 
IIR, 6b. c ccc ccsdenvecdscdvosd 293 30 10.2 
IOS 6 cpr ncascdsccdonceons 299 29 9.7 
CN. . o cbnccdckoaneetebeniebes 659 60 9.1 
Ns i dc 6 cnsectiésesacasssasios 415 36 8.7 
Be iin s cvcasecevciserxsesedes 507 41 8.1 
ions gsndssssancrdseencaaces 1,204 92 7.6 
RGAE. 6 vc cccccsccccscccscescces 1,349 102 7.6 
I, ciécenvanedasanskdeteceny 1,150 83 7.2 
Ne 6. iincsentantesceessetunewan 1,369 97 7.3 
RE Re ee ey 1,335 92 6.9 
PO, i 6. vib ccecdeecesesowes 1,561 101 6.5 “Low” 
DN. co ncedcnsctewssneeessanneen 170 11 6.5 
Rs onkck<6htocsdsesrueseneeauns 2,255 145 6.4 
NN oie cine cuaseenseanant 993 50 5.0 
CO Oe ee Teer eT 1,509 67 4.4 
RL, oc cneunn ane Sue dees saree 829 30 3.6 
es gc cccdunnciwidaasteektin 371 12 3.2 
dk cack pin ceweneeNnenaeees 131 a4 3.1 
No . cacicemaveawae men eae” 863 24 2.8 
BO TA oo chai cesediviennssesees 182 5 2.7 
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Many factors contribute to the development of leadership; some of 
them are common to leadership generally and others are probably 
largely confined to agricultural leaders. Literacy is obviously conducive 
to achievement. Undoubtedly the greater literacy in the North than in 
the South accounts in part for the disparate representation in Rus and 
other biographical registers. The Census of 1930 shows that of the rural 
males 21 years of age and over, 13.5 per cent are illiterate in the 16 
“low” Rus-male-producing states; 5.4 per cent in the 16 “average” 
states; and 2.5 per cent in the 16 “high” states. This indicates a positive 
association between rural literacy and prominence in the agricultural 
science. Differences are still greater regarding the rural-farm popula- 
tion. Of the rural-farm males 21 years of age and over, the percentage 
of illiteracy is 15.4 in the “low” group of states; 5.6 per cent in the 
“medium” states; and 2.1 per cent in the “high” states. This variation 
has prevailed for decades. 

Higher education is also known to be conducive to leadership. The 
Census of 1930 shows that of the rural males 16 to 20 years of age 
inclusive, the percentage who were attending school was 31.9 in the 16 
“low” Rus-male-producing states and 35.3 in the “high” states. 

No doubt many other factors are associated with productivity of 
agricultural leaders, such as length of school year, type of schools, 
extent and nature of training of teachers, income from farming, type of 
farming, and extent to which farmers belong to farmers’ organizations 
and to farmers’ co-operative organizations. 


MIGRATION OF Rus MEN 


In general, as revealed in Table VI, in states from which the migra- 
tion of the native population is slight, that of Rus males is also small, 
while in states from which migration of the native population is heavy, 
that of Rus males is large. 

In California, for example, a state from which migration is relatively 
low, 8.3 per cent of the native-born California males and 35.0 per cent 
of native-born Rus males are not residing in the state of their birth. 
Near the other extreme is Kansas, from which 39.1 per cent of her 
native-born sons and 79.5 per cent of her Rus males have departed. The 
close association in the migration tendencies of laymen and professional 
agriculturists indicates that the stimuli prompting migration are not 
peculiar to those engaged in agricultural science and allied activities. 
Eminent men, regardless of their vocation, are more mobile than the 
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TABLE VI 
RELATION BETWEEN MIGRATION (MALES) OF GENERAL POPULATION 
AND Rus MALES FROM STATE OF BIRTH 
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Percentage of Rus Males Not Living in State of Birth 
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*Source Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930. 
general population. Rus registrants are slightly more than two and one- 
half times as migratory as laymen in regard to interstate migration of 
native-born. For the United States as a whole, 61.5 per cent of the Rus 
males have migrated from the state of their birth, as compared with 
23.9 per cent of the general male population. The migration of Rus 
males exceeds that of the general population in every state except 
Florida. Undoubtedly many causal factors are associated with migra- 
tion. The more apparent ones are probably age and literacy. Owing to 
the fact that the data do not permit the control of the age factor, the 
percentages are not directly comparable. The median date of birth of 
Rus males was 1889, that of the native male population, 1907. This 
difference of 18 years in favor of the Rus registrants partially accounts 
for the fact that a larger proportion of them have migrated from the 
state of their birth. In general, literacy also tends to be highest in states 
containing proportionately many native-born of other states. 

Whatever the causal factors contributing to migration may be, appar- 
ently the statement that “‘a prophet is not without honor save in his own 
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country” is quite as true today as it was 20 centuries ago and applies to 
regions and states as well as to nations. Also, apparently, the adage “a 
rolling stone gathers no moss,” like many others, tells only a half-truth 
if that much, and as Luther Burbank observed, “Most of the men in the 
world who have accomplished something have done a considerable 
amount of rolling (migration) in their time, and have gathered a large 
amount of the varieties of moss that are most useful to us all—experi- 
ence, adjustability, adaptability, facility, acquaintance, breadth of view 
and vision, and the chances to learn just what it is in the work of the 
world that is most useful for us to do.”* 

The migration of Rus males born in Michigan to other states is three 
and one-half times that of natives of the state generally. Of the 251 
Rus males born in Michigan, 107 are still residing in Michigan, five 
migrated to as many different countries, and 139 migrated to 39 differ- 
ent states. The professional agriculturists are less bound by propinquity 
in migrating than the general population, yet both groups of native- 
born migrants from Michigan tend to migrate to about the same states 
in similar proportions. Migration to Washington, D. C., is a notable 
exception. Only one-half of one per cent of the half million people 
born in Michigan are residing in the District of Columbia, yet 17.3 per 
cent of the Michigan-born Rus males are residing there. The demand 
for trained, experienced agricultural scientists by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, with its 21 bureaus and subordinate organiza- 
tional units is the explanation, since 25 of the 26 migrants are employed 
by the U. S. D. A. In proportion to numbers, the exchange of pro- 
fessional agriculturists between states greatly exceeds the exchange of 
lay agriculturists. 
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STATE OF RESIDENCE 


The number of Rus registrants residing in the different states varies 
from 14 in Nevada to 513 in New York. There are 281 residing in 
foreign countries, principally Canada. Table VII shows the number of 
Rus registrants residing in each state and the number of such persons 
per 100,000 rural population. Michigan, for example, with 208 Rus 
entrants and a rural population of 1,540,250 has, therefore, 13.5 Rus 
registrants per 100,000 rural population. Most of the states lying in the 
same degrees of north latitude have as high or higher ratio, while a 
majority of the states lying south of Michigan have a lower ratio. When 


11 Luther Burbank, The Harvest of the Years (Chicago, 1927), p. 25. 
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ratios are computed on the basis of number of Rus registrants per 
100,000 farm population, Rhode Island and Massachusetts again rank 
first and second, respectively; Kentucky, Alabama, and Mississippi again 
rank forty-sixth, forty-seventh, and forty-eighth, respectively; and there 
are only minor shifts in the relative positions of most of the other 
43 states. 

The relative abundance of professional agriculturists and leaders in 
agriculture and home economics in most of the North’’ is due to many 
factors—literacy, educational opportunities, type of farming, land ten- 
ure, and many other economic, social, and cultural factors—undoubtedly 
the same factors contributing to a relatively high productivity of leaders. 

Of the 208 Rus registrants residing in Michigan, 99 were born in 
Michigan, nine in foreign countries, and the others are natives of 22 dif- 
ferent states. The migration of agricultural leaders from state of birth 
to Michigan seems to follow closely that of the general population. For 
example, the states of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, New York, and Wis- 
consin, which rank among the first six in the number of their native 
sons and daughters residing in Michigan, are also among the first six 
ranking states in the number of Rus migrants to Michigan. 

CONCLUSION 

Contrary to a common opinion and interpretation of some studies 
based on data from Who’s Who to the effect that most eminent Ameri- 
cans are city-reared, this study of persons listed in Rus, approximately 
nine-tenths of whom are specialists in agricultural techniques, shows 
that 83 per cent of the men and 60 per cent of the women were reared 
on the farm, or both on the farm and in the town or city. 

Migration of professional agriculturists from state of birth corre- 
sponds closely to that of the general population—being small in states 
from which few native-born have gone and large in states from which 
many native-born have migrated. However, leaders are approximately 
two and one-half times as migratory as laymen in comparing state of 
present residence with state of birth. 

The states that seem to be most proficient in the production of agri- 
cultural experts and specialists form a sort of belt across the central and 
north central part of United States extending as far west as Nevada, 
with practically all “low’’ states lying to the south of this belt and most 
of the “medium” states lying to the north or west. 


12 For an extended bibliography see Sanford Winston, “The Mobility of Eminent Ameri- 
cans,” American Journal of Sociology, XL (1935-36), p. 627. 
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RATIO OF Rus REGISTRANTS TO RURAL POPULATION 











Number of Rus Number of Rus 

States Registrants Residing Registrants per 

in Specified 100,000 Rural 

State Population: 1930 

cc kc6enenceansecseseenencesisqrsesenens 28 53.8 
Th cn otcpiuceke baw eeenteentheeetnawewe® 167 39.9 
sip iheb66bde 60 He8sbkseedennstedensesdoncetes 65 27.0 
5. PEPPPUTTTTTTTTITITT TTT T TTT TTT ETT TTT Te ee 41 26.4 
SD nadne6edsbdeewh660-enbe86ccsuceeneseceeeees ee 117 25.2 
I ht6ckhndeet de eaenhewdseeenueseeeubesenenee 29 25.1 
DT RS a ncnedcedssndedeeesdnescdeecsesenens 48 25.0 
SE SL ga esienneeeneeadennecesesdadendbacescoused 513 24.8 
PE eircecdtnenbies see seedetetieh ites neneuncnenl 14 24.7 
Di Gtnial enebehsechaennesea~wne li aanbn sein eked 59 24.4 
cn Chit stence bac banndenehe bea bhaneawanecnnes 320 21.1 
PE ccecadsctguee sae seheeee danke ed seuekee 6aae 100 19.4 
i. . cad aban euksdebelbeeheeeksanens ene seeks 65 18.2 
PE ciccnghbbdetsabeeasakaseangeseheneeeeees 82 17.3 
Ss 00 a60606Keenes dvensacaerseuriesensbeeses 120 17.1 
PE cdennccngenessuchebonedetas nesdesinedueanae 46 16.1 
 teccid dewkés niente hnckeekadaethneonacwkdenhe 241 16.0 
atte ken he nal kek Ak Strobes ehh enneas 49 15.5 
0 re ee ee ey 105 15.4 
Dh Ai ctenedncncaeeeenseneseebvanneensdegcasens 306 15.3 
Dh cctided enebusdsnedenbeceusasacaesiuesiseseann 172 14.9 
i dhcawekeetnid bd baddincsdeneunanetéaeeaneaaes 316 14.8 
| EP TT TE TTIT TTT TTT Te TPT Tee 94 14.3 
ES nick cic bcd hed RheesaneeEnhaeeerneaMees 186 14.2 
cc Cicer nei Weediesseedb eh itht-oneekanae 80 14,1 
i cicch habit eekesenekiksheadan diwedbiedegene 208 13.5 
ncnde xctdddeentcetesiedbestuesenesseweneees 186 13.4 
Di cietdicid ski hensekesenss sceesnceuedounaens 114 12.8 
ete wise iwbe nd abibheda Wekdaneesaheed NaeUebeaee 177 12.2 
Ds. nngicgetnidthbsddbedeed sdaandeduseekKeseeeens 57 12.0 
Pc anihindh. dedceseadedinsieneeesbiedaaweckedn 82 11.6 
Be I, 0. ceRusddeersedeceteanseeaseessnceneess 34 10.7 
ctu eh kd enenekdeke ates nnidhecewes 56 10.0 
DE ccc eancteddéstehkivebéctebsedenesennalesnens 171 9.7 
Po otc ec bhiscdccecccecenecetensendeeetes 241 7.8 
hs « bnthbesswadeeen beeemineaeedecusneesed 94 7.6 
la 6: 4 one cinewd dete wkeneeeeneeeseteesebenKubed 123 7.5 
Ee ee 109 6.9 
I, 66: cn6esecdawedebnsnncscescbvecnseneees 150 6.4 
PS 26 ccistssadebiatuvdsceanaaweerdeatioreea 92 6.3 
Ps: cekndcnebkoenehiekietnneaeeensencdiesenene 214 6.2 
ie ae cendseendkeen theenetandeeneewiannueaee 102 5.9 
I, Scadentvteiees beeeisenesnnneeuebasinne 81 5.9 
inn 6 00060 04086666s6s0nccrseceadtecenececssnaes 118 5.8 
Ps nkecatcadeeeseetesédnccseeneeeeseuenceban 73 5.7 
Pn 5) neenkdecacocerenenenscosnceessevenceeens 95 5.2 
Pe cieceandee keane estinrdiew he deeeeabeaeenee 91 4.8 
on n060kn5 000s ecnenrenesnsexcesbueokedanes 59 3.5 
PC.) . savtacchcababesnevas sheennitsdecen’ 6,090* 11.3 














*Does not include the 510 residing in the District of Columbia. 
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In proportion to total rural or farm population, agricultural educators 
and researchers are much more numerous in most of the New England 
and many of the Northern States than in the South. Among the many 
factors that contribute to human achievement, literacy and diversified 
democratic interaction appear fairly obvious and would seem to warrant 
continued promotion by present-day leaders. 





A Statistical Study of the Croatans 


Roland M. Harper 


i CROATANS are a group of several thousand people of uncertain 
and probably mixed ancestry, living in North and South Carolina, prin- 
cipally in Robeson County, in the former state. It is not the purpose of 
this paper to discuss their history and anthropological characteristics— 
which can be done better by persons who have lived among or near 
them, or by anthropologists—but mainly to present certain data obtain- 
able from census reports but not generally known. 

This is probably the largest population group in the United States, 
outside of the long recognized races—white, Negro, Indian, Chinese, 
Japanese (and Mexicans, who are separated in the population census 
tables of 1930, but not yet in the agricultural statistics) for which we 
can get reasonably accurate details from census tables.* But even so, 
many of the ratios have to be arrived at by indirect methods, and are 
vitiated slightly by the unavoidable inclusion of a few members of other 
races, as explained below. 

The Croatans, like the “mongrel Virginians” described by Estabrook 
and McDougle in their book of that title, have generally been classed as 
Indians in recent years. An interesting early reference to them is found 


Roland M. Harper is geographer of the Geological Survey of Alabama. 

1 There are in the eastern United States several interesting localized ethnic groups whose 
existence is not even hinted at by the Census, mostly because they are rather small, or not 
easily distinguished from some of their better known neighbors. For example, the “black 
Portuguese” (Cape Verde Islanders) of Cape Cod and vicinity, the “Jackson whites” of 
New York and New Jersey, the “Moors” of Delaware, the “Yellowhammers” and “Marl- 
boro blues” of South Carolina, the Minorcans of East Florida, the Malungeons of East 
Tennessee, the ““Cajans” and “Creoles” of southwestern Alabama (different from those of 
southern Louisiana, who are white), and the ‘“Redbones” of northwestern Louisiana. There 
are also of course some larger and much more widely distributed groups, such as the Jews 
and gypsies, who are comparatively unmixed, and may differ in various ways from typical 
Americans, but are not separated for other reasons. 

For a brief account of the “Jackson whites” see The Eugenical News, XVI (Dec., 
1931), p. 218. The principal source of information about the Malungeons is two articles 
by Miss Will Allen Dromgoole, in the Arena (March and May, 1891). H. M. Bond de- 
scribes the “Creoles” and “Cajans” of Alabama in The American Journal of Sociology, 
XXX (Jan., 1931), pp. 552-67. Several of these groups are discussed briefly by A. H. 
Estabrook and I. E. McDougle, Mongrel Virginians (Baltimore, 1926), but with fictitious 
tribal and place names, some of which are easily identified and some are not. 
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in the North Carolina section of the federal government’s Ku Klux 
reports, entitled “Affairs in the Late Insurrectionary States.”* On page 
283 there is a note on the free colored population of Robeson County, 
of supposed Portuguese, Spanish, and Indian ancestry, commonly called 
mulattoes. They were said to have been wealthy before the Revolution 
and to have owned slaves, but deteriorated until they were classed with 
the Negroes during the Civil War. 

In the 80’s a movement began to recognize them as a separate race, 
and they were then called Croatans, on the supposition that they might 
be descended from Raleigh’s lost seventeenth century colony of Croatan. 
Separate schools were provided for them, including a normal school; 
but in recent North Carolina school reports they are not separated from 
the Negroes in the statistics. About a page (499-500) is devoted to 
them in the 11th Census quarto volume of Indians, published in 1894, 
which states that only 174 “Indians” were recognized in Robeson 
County by the Census of 1890, but the state school report for 1889-90 
showed 649 boys and 593 girls between the ages of six and 21 in the 
Croatan population of the county, and 188 of the boys and 422 of the 
girls attended school. 

There are a few notes on these people in the soil survey of Robeson 
County by W. E. Hearn, of the United States Bureau of Soils, and others, 
published in 1909, and a few pages (188-94) are devoted to them in 
Estabrook and McDougle’s book previously mentioned. In a mimeo- 
graphed circular by Dr. J. R. Swanton of the Smithsonian Institution, 
issued from the Office of Indian Affairs in 1933, the Indian tribes which 
seem to have entered into their ancestry are discussed, but there is no 
estimate as to the amount of blood contributed by other races. 

The Malungeons of northeastern Tennessee may be an offshoot of 
the Croatans, as has been suggested in some of the literature cited, but 
no information about them is obtainable as yet from census reports, 
where they seem not to have been separated from the white population. 

Before going into the statistics concerning the Croatans some account 
of their environment is in order. Over four-fifths of them are in Robeson 
County, and most of the remainder in near-by counties, though they are 
apparently not limited by any natural barriers, the country being much 
the same for 100 miles or more northeast and southwest. 

Robeson County is in the upper or inner part of the coastal plain, in 
what may be called the short-leaf (or loblolly) pine belt. Its center is 


2 Report 22, Part 2 of the 42nd Congress, 2nd Session (1872). 
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about 65 miles from the coast and 40 miles from the fall line or inner 
edge of the coastal plain. Its surface is rather flat, with considerable 
swamp, and the elevations in the county range from about 100 to 200 
feet above sea level. Incidentally, it is the largest county in North Caro- 
lina, having an area of about 1,000 square miles.’ 

The soil survey of the county previously mentioned, made in 1908 
and published the following year, shows the principal soil texture classes 
to be as follows: sandy loam, 53.0 per cent; fine sandy loam, 17.3 per 
cent; swamp, 16.6 per cent; sand (including “‘sandhill”), 7.7 per cent; 
very fine sandy loam, 3.9 per cent; and smaller areas of fine sand, and 
loam. Adjoining counties at the same distance from the coast have about 
the same soils, but nearer the coast there is more swamp, and farther 
inland more clay. 

The climate is temperate, with an annual average at Lumberton of 
61 degrees Fahrenheit (January 43 degrees, July 80 degrees) . The aver- 
age annual precipitation is about 51 inches, with the greatest rainfall 
usually in August and the least in November. 

Originally the region was practically all forested, and the commonest 
trees in the North Carolina portion, according to a study made by the 
writer about two decades ago,‘ are short-leaf (loblolly) pine, long-leaf 
pine, black pine, black gum, sweet gum, cypress (two species), red 
maple, white bay, yellow poplar, and (southern) red oak. Lumbering 
has been an important industry in years gone by, but that has gradually 
given place to agriculture, in which the great majority of the Croatan 
families are now engaged. 

In 1930, 53.5 per cent of the area of Robeson County was in farms, 
and 33.5 per cent cultivated, mostly in cotton and corn, the usual south- 
ern crops. There were 67.2 inhabitants per square mile, and about 
70 per cent of them were on farms. The only town classed as “urban” 
was Lumberton, the county seat, with 4,140 inhabitants; but Maxton, 
Fairmont, Red Springs, and East Lumberton had over 1,000 each. 

A little statistical information is obtainable about the Croatans from 
early census tables, as far back as the first United States Census, that of 
1790. In those days these people, like some of the true Indians, were 


® Its area was given as 1,058 square miles in the government soil survey report (1909), 
but wart was cut off in the formation of Hoke County in 1911, reducing it to 990 square 
miles, 

* Torrey Botany Club Bulletin, XLIV (1917), pp. 50-51. For some additional details 
for Robeson and Scotland Counties, based on a walking trip in the fall of 1905, see 
Torreya, V1 (1996), pp. 41-45. 
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classed as free colored; and the number of such persons returned in 
Robeson County increased from 277 (5.2 per cent of the total popula- 
tion) in 1790 to 1,462 (9.45 per cent) in 1860. These figures doubtless 
include some free Negroes as well, but it is significant that the percent- 
age of free colored in Robeson County was more than three times the 
North Carolina average throughout those 70 years. 

In 1850 the “free colored” element constituted 9.6 per cent of the 
population of Robeson County, 4.6 per cent in Cumberland, and 3.3 per 
cent in Sampson, as compared with 3.16 per cent in the whole state. In 
1860 the colored population, both free and slave, of each county was 
divided into black and mulatto, and we find that only 0.2 per cent of 
the free colored in Robeson County were blacks, as compared with 25.8 
per cent in the whole state. But just how many of the “mulattoes” were 
Croatans we can only guess. 

In the censuses of 1870 and 1880 the Croatans are not distinguishable 
at all in the figures of Robeson County, even as Indians, though over 
1,000 Indians (Cherokees) were then recognized in western North Caro- 
lina. But on account of the revival of interest in them in the eighties 
(said to be due mainly to the efforts of one man, Hon. Hamilton Mc- 
Millan), from 1890 on the number returned at successive censuses in- 
creased rapidly, probably more so than could be accounted for by the 
excess of births over deaths. At first the palest ones may have been 
classed as whites and the darkest ones as mulattoes; and the evident 
underenumeration of them in 1890 was noted in one of the publications 
previously cited. 

Table I shows the number of “Indians” returned in the censuses of 
1880 to 1930, and minor races in 1930, in eight counties in North 
Carolina and two in South Carolina, all contiguous. There are a very 
few “Indians” (probably Croatans) in other counties close by, but the 
true Indians, or Cherokees, in the mountains of North Carolina are 
separated by a considerable distance. Recent censuses have reported 
about 180 Indians in Person County, North Carolina, about 100 miles 
north of the main body of Croatans, and they have been called Croatans 
in local news items,° but as they are in the Piedmont region, quite dif- 
ferent geologically from Robeson and adjoining counties, and probably 
have little or no communication with the typical Croatans,° they have 


5 The United States Government soil survey of Person County, by R. C. Jurney and 
others, published in 1932, mentions the presence of a few “Croatians” (doubtless intended 
for Croatans) in the northeastern part of the county. 
® The Croatans, like most Indians (the Choctaws of Mississippi being an exception), 
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not been considered in the present study. (They seem to differ from the 
Robeson County Croatans in having a lower birth rate and less illiteracy, 
but their numbers are too small for accurate statistics, or to make any 
material difference if they were combined with the others. ) 
In the table the counties in each state are arranged not alphabetically, 
but in order of the number of Croatans in 1930. 
TABLE I 


“INDIANS” RETURNED IN SELECTED COUNTIES AT SIX CENSUSES, 
AND MINOR RACES IN THE SAME COUNTIES IN 1930 











Indians Minor 
Counties Races 
1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1930 
Bs wah ehadnnenccswenoneen 9 252 4,300 6,384 10,077 | 14,833 |10 


i ,  ciebinwheheewe 0 174 3,877 5,895 8,917 | 12,404 || 1 Chinese 
Pe .. ccéveeneseaene 0 0 134 74 329 555 || 1 Mexican 
PE. caccdcncesavedns 7 0 0 213 234 394 | O 

0 ey eee jean aes tad cake 218 361 | O 
ee 0 0 257 12 55 231 || 1 Mexican 
ae ese 0 0 2 36 22 133 || 1 Mexican 
EGS ccccseeceunns 1 28 1 48 111 81 | 3 

8 360.ck odck aaa 0 27 0 29 73 63 | 0 

South Carolina 

ae nee nde whie 0 21 29 77 118 365 || 2 Mexicans 
PR ic cidcovawcweed | 1 0 0 0 246 || 1 Chinese 


























*Scotland County was cut off from Richmond in 1900 (before the Census), but no “Indians” were 
credited to Richmond County in 1880 or 1890. 

tHoke County was formed from Cumberland and Robeson in 1911. 

tDillon County was part of Marion up to the beginning of 1910, and the 1890 and 1900 figures for 
it in this table are those for Marion County. But no “Indians” were credited to Maricn County in 1910, 
and very few since then. 


The decrease in the figures for some of the counties between censuses 
may be due either to local migrations or to imperfect enumeration. 

Table II shows the total population of the same counties in 1930, 
with the number of whites, Negroes and other races, and the distribu- 
tion of the latter as to kind of community. Urban population, as defined 
in the last several censuses, is that living in incorporated places with 
2,500 inhabitants or more (which may sometimes include a few farm- 
ers). The rural-nonfarm population, a new category, consists mostly of 
small towns and villages, incorporated or otherwise; and in many re- 
spects it resembles the urban population more than it does the farm 
population with which it was formerly combined. 


ride with the whites on trains where they are known, but if one wandered too far from 
home he might be taken for a mulatto and treated accordingly, and that probably keeps 
them pretty well confined to a restricted area. 
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TABLE II 


POPULATION OF COUNTIES CONTAINING THE Most CROATANS, 1930 











Others Others by Locction 
Counties Total White Negro (Mostly 
Croatans) Urban Rural Rural 
Nonfarm Farm 
Ws NeKeeaserewes 341,618 192,584 134,191 14,843 34 1,225 13,584 


Robeson........ 66,512 31,323 22,784 12,405 6 1,027 11,372 
Seotiand....... 20,174 8,819 10,799 556 0 13 543 
Sampson....... 40,082 26,018 13,670 394 0 9 385 
ere 14,244 5,248 8,635 361 0 3 358 
Columbus...... 37,720 25,901 11,587 232 0 81 151 
eer 22,389 13,052 9,203 134 0 24 110 
Cumberland....} 45,219 28,086 17,049 84 7 26 51 
ee 37,911 27,459 10,389 63 20 7 36 
South Carolina 
25,733 13,299 12,067 367 0 12 355 
Marlboro....... 31,634 13,379 18,008 247 1 23 223 


























The Croatans constituted 18.7 per cent of the population of Robeson 
County, 2.76 per cent of Scotland, 2.54 per cent of Hoke, and about 
0.45 per cent of the total population of North Carolina. 

In Robeson County, which includes over 80 per cent of all the Croa- 
tans considered here, their distribution by townships has been studied, 
by means of local details given for the first time by the Census of 1930. 
Of the 26 townships in the county, three had no Croatans at all, in one 
they constituted 88 per cent of the population, and in two others over 
50 per cent. One of these is Pembroke, the principal railroad center of 
the county, and an observant traveler passing through there can usually 
see several of them. 

Most of the statistics of age, sex, illiteracy, etc., for the Croatans in 
the following tables have been computed by adding the figures given 
for whites and Negroes in the census tables and subtracting them from 
the county totals. They therefore include a few Chinese, Mexicans, etc., 
as indicated in Table I, but so few (less than one to 1,000 Croatans) as 
to make no material difference. In chemical parlance, the sample avail- 
able for analysis is over 99.9 per cent pure. 

In studying the characteristics of the Croatan population we may well 
begin with 1850. The number recognized at that time (as “free col- 
ored”’) in a few of the principal counties has already been noted. At the 
present time they seem to be a very prolific lot (as will be shown more 
plainly farther on), and there were some indications of that before the 
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Civil War. In 1850, 32.6 per cent of the “free colored” in Robeson 
County were under 10 years of age (indicating a birth rate of perhaps 
40 per thousand), as compared with 31.6 per cent in the whole state; 
and in 1860 the differences were still greater, the figures being 36.8 per 
cent and 30.7 per cent, respectively. 

Large families and ignorance generally go together (though there are 
many individual exceptions, and communities with large families have 
some advantages over the other extreme, which need not be discussed 
here); and in 1850 the illiteracy percentages for the “free colored” 
population over 20 years old in North Carolina were 56.2 for males and 
57.5 for females in the whole state, and 58.5 and 72.6 in Robeson 
County. 

The Croatans were scarcely distinguished at all in the censuses of 
1870 and 1880, those recognized in 1890 were too few to be studied 
statistically, and the Census of 1900 affords little information about 
them except their number and sex. But from the census reports of 1910, 
supplemented by a special volume on Negroes published by the Census 
Bureau in 1918, we can get a fair idea of their condition at that time. 

The population statistics in Table III are based on seven counties in 
North Carolina and one in South Carolina which contained 12 or more 
“Indians” each in 1910 (see Table I), but the agricultural statistics are 
based only on Robeson, Sampson, and Scotland counties, North Carolina 
(which contained about 97 per cent of the total Croatans). At that time, 
besides the whites, Negroes, and “Indians” in the eight counties, there 
were five Chinese, and those enter into the calculations. There was only 
one “urban” community in the area at that time, namely, Fayetteville 
(Cumberland County), which had 7,045 inhabitants, including two 
Chinese, but no “Indians.”” The Croatans were therefore all ‘‘rural,” but 
not necessarily all on farms, for some of them may have been in the 
lumber business, as many of the whites and Negroes undoubtedly were. 
(Only 60 per cent of all homes, and 54 per cent of the Negro homes, 
in the counties named were classed as farm homes in 1910.) 

The Census of 1910 seems to be the only one for which we can get 
statistics of agriculture for races other than white and Negro in each 
county; and most of those are obtained by subtracting certain figures for 
Negroes from the corresponding ones for total colored, in the special 
Negro volume of 1918. Some statistics of families in 1910 are available 
for the total and the Negro population, but not for whites and therefore 
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not for Croatans. However, some estimates have been made by the 
writer, which ought to be better than no figures at all. 

In Table III the Croatans (combined with five Chinese) are compared 
with the white and Negro population of the same counties. 


TABLE III 
STATISTICS OF WHITES, CROATANS, AND NEGROES IN CERTAIN COUNTIES, 1910 








White Croatan Negro 

ee re Bn a ised ericndesciwcceestersan 125,285 6,389 91,715 
Ce oka nad bile d 4d enwicene aaten lh acudnn cies 3,750 2 Chinese 3,293 
I 6 ois onde nvdecseacdwedeteceeaegeeeces 4.99 (?) 5.19 (?) 5.14 
Re Ni 6a 5:508 hice seNsenavauseweawens 1.013 .990 .950 
eI Soin iinidd ood oesenscnweecdcaussassenee 48.0 41.5 40.4 
ae CE OE I GE BD o's ook 6 he dnccneccéseccces 27.1 32.7 31.5 
Per cent of children, between 6 and 15 attending school....... 75.0 63.5 63.0 
Per cent illiterate 

a bis ia eh aeed baeeke eke aedeeda cane ened 14.5 50,1 34.2 

Se I i.e Ci dteeeedneeesusenad aeausuers 15.8 57.9 39.9 
ND 6 oc icc ccneeaddeee emedeeutnonte wanting 7,083 862 4,571 
IT eo 6k cca cedbeycadenucenarewnens eeeaiee 119.0 52.0 44.3 
I NS I as. di ii ce ccvcwiwawesicsacesauaees 38.6 28.5 29.2 
Values per farm 

DE ica cepndnd Wd G06 CRk aie sae en beeen ckakinokeiat $2,500 $2,315 $1,150 

SR ant eae ob tue a eeankis mee Sag aaaae 671 236 226 

Bempbomnaente and MMPOEG. 5 5. ccc cccccccces coswesec 131 60 42 














In this table the Croatans are seen to be inferior to the whites in 
everything that indicates prosperity, but usually superior to the Negroes. 
This, however, throws no new light on their ancestry, for true Indians 
are usually intermediate, too, in states where they and Negroes are both 
represented in appreciable numbers (e.g., Oklahoma). 

Both Croatans and Negroes evidently have a higher birth rate than 
the whites, and that is doubtless correlated with the small amount of 
machinery per farm, as can be shown by innumerable illustrations from 
all over the United States and many foreign countries, down to the 
present time. The birth rate has declined everywhere as the use of 
machinery has increased (probably because a certain amount of muscu- 
lar exercise is needed for health and strength) .” 

The information available for 1920 (by the subtraction method, as 
before), is a little more complete as to population characteristics than 

? This is too long a story to be discussed further here, but the reader can find some 
interesting correlations of this sort for the mountains of Kentucky in 1930 on page 17 of 


Lorimer and Osborn’s Dynamics of Population (New York, 1934). See also abstracts of 
papers by the writer in the Journal of the Alabama Academy of Science, V (1934), p. 24 


and VII (1935), p. 40. 
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that for 1910, and that for 1930 is still more so. These two census years 
are combined in Table IV. For 1920, eight counties in North Carolina 
and one in South Carolina are used, and for 1930 one more in South 
Carolina (see Table 1). In the 1930 statistics corresponding data for 
the white and Negro total and rural farm population of the same counties 
are given for comparison, except that Cumberland County is omitted, 
because the figures for it are vitiated by the inclusion of Camp (now 
Fort) Bragg, a military reservation, which is as independent of North 
Carolina as the District of Columbia is of Maryland, or nearly so.* 

If the comparisons had been confined to the two or three counties 
with the largest proportion of Croatans, some of the ratios in columns 
three to six of the table would have differed perceptibly from these, but 
larger numbers are better for statistical purposes, and the aim has been 
to show the condition of whites and Negroes having essentially the 
same geographical environment as the Croatans, even though some of 
those in the peripheral counties may have never seen a Croatan. 

The rural-farm population has been tabulated separately here because 
the great majority of the Croatans are farmers, and it is more logical to 
compare them with their white and Negro farm neighbors than with the 
total population of the same counties, including the towns. But the 
census data for the rural-farm population of counties are rather meager 
as yet, especially if one wishes to separate the races. Therefore two 
additional columns are given for the white and Negro farm population 
of the whole state of North Carolina in 1930. 

Besides the first column, showing the condition of the Croatans in 
1920, there are a few lines for 1920 in the table, as indicated. Everything 
else is for 1930. 

The apparent rapid increase of the Croatans in 10 years may be due 
partly to increasing recognition of them, as previously suggested. Over 
nine-tenths of them live on farms, in which respect they differ markedly 
from the whites and Negroes in the same counties, and resemble the 
Indians in most states. 

8 According to the Census of 1920 Camp Bragg had then 1,091 inhabitants (race, sex, 
and age not specified), of which 817 were in Cumberland County and the rest in Hoke. 
The population of Cumberland County in 1930 included 28,086 whites, 17,049 Negroes, 
81 “Indians,” one Mexican, and two others of race not specified (not Chinese or Japanese, 
but perhaps Filipinos, of whom six were found in the whole state at the time). The in- 
fluence of Fort Bragg is shown by the fact that there were 8,071 white men and only 6,910 
white women (over 21) in the county, while the other Croatan counties taken together had 


a small excess of white women. Most of the excess was between the ages of 15 and 35, 
where there were 6,081 males and 4,579 females in the white population (which would 
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TABLE IV 


CONDITION OF CROATANS IN NoRTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA (10 COUNTIES), 
COMPARED WITH WHITES AND NEGROES IN THE SAME COUNTIES (EXCEPT 
CUMBERLAND), AND THE WHITE AND NEGRO RuRAL FARM 
POPULATION OF NorTH CAROLINA (MosTLy 1930) 











Croatans Same Counties Farm Population || N. C. Rural-Farm 
of Seme Population 
1920 1930 White Negro White Negro White | Negro 
Per cent increase, 1920-30... 47.3 18.8 10.2 ? ? 6.1 6.5 
Per Cont UrBam. ...ccccees 0.2 0.2 8.2 A Cee: erro, renee erro 
™ rural nonfarm. ... ? 8.4 25.6 _f A re ere reer rere 
= rural farm....... ? 91.4 66.2 Ge. Mradecentesrhcsekadecdensweee 
Ratio of males to ‘emales 
GR gas ceneseaes 1.0006 | 1.002 1.014 .947 ? ? 1.057 1.901 
WE SIG 6s sacevanes ? .998 1.0346 .996 ? ? 1.041 1.000 
I lkiesstecnsacas 1.0386 | 1.010 .993 .896 1.035 .924 1.041 .987 
Per cent under 10 years... ./34.5 32.9 27.0 29.1 ? 26.7 30.0 
” Gat cicecden 39.8 39.2 47.5 40.9 44.9 38.4 46 .0 39.1 
= GUN Gs os cuseces ? 2.7 3.8 2.5 ? ? 4.5 2.8 
Median age (approximate) . ? 16.3 19.9 17.5 ? ? 19.0 17.0 
Persons per family........ ? 5.52 4.88 5.25 5.16 5.60 5.14 5 83 
la ss Saueeen ene ned ? 1.08 1.15 1.01 1.18 1.03 1.20 1.13 
ic naknduwencen ? 1.07 1.16 1.13 1.14 1,12 1.16 1.15 
2 Ee ? 3.37 2.56 3.10 2.84 3.45 2.78 3.56 
Children per woman, 1930..}........ 3.12 2.20 2.63 2.49 3.08 2.40 3.09 
Same in 1920......... Bae Bisaccesd 2.22 2.80 ? ? ? ? 
Per cent of homes owned.. . ? 22.3 46.5 25.2 50.8 21.1 58.4 23.8 
Per cent of homes having 
SO gc xetictarice's 4 0 0.4\?) # 8.5 (2) ? 2.7 ? 4.4 0.3 
Per cent illiterate 1920 
re De /Bekvauaen 11.5 34.3 ? ? ? 
WR c odnveatdeas ae Boscescns 11.8 36.6 ? ? ? 
All over 10 years...... * a eee 9.0 26.3 ? ? ? 
Per cent illiterate 1930 
PS ee er ? ? ? ? ? 11.9 29.0 
Was ecannens (and eonae ? ? ? ? ? 8.9 36.2 
All over 10 years......]........ 31.3 8.0 24.9 ? ? 7.4 22.9 





























The fecundity of the Croatans seems to have remained relatively con- 
stant since 1850 at least, while it has decreased decidedly in most other 
groups of population in all civilized countries. It is indicated not only 
by their rapid increase (which however may be exaggerated, as just 
stated) , but also by the per cent under 10 years old, and the number of 
children per family and per woman. (All persons under 21 are here 


make the sex-age curve very abnormal). Fort Bragg is evidently included in the “rural 
nonfarm” population, which showed 3,599 white men and 2,224 white women. Manchester 
Township, in which the fort, or most of it, is located, had 3,011 males and 873 females 
(race and age not specified). 

Another reason for leaving out Cumberland County is that it differs from the rest in 
having 29 per cent of its population urban. Fayetteville, the county seat, in 1930 had 
7,685 whites, 5,357 Negroes, and seven of other races, including an undetermined number 


of Croatans, probably three or four. 
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counted as children.)* In Hoke County the ratio of children to women 
among the Croatans rose to the almost incredible figures of 4.27 in 1920 
and 4.50 in 1930; but the total number of Croatans there is too small to 
mean much. For all the Croatans in 1930 the ratio was 3.12. As there 
are always some families whose children are all in the future, and others 
whose children have all grown up, the total number of children born to 
the average Croatan woman should be about double this number, or 
6.24, which was about the United States average a century ago. Anyway, 
it is probably a safe assumption that the Croatan birth rate at present 
(1936) is just about double the United States average." 

The median age of the Croatans is remarkably low, certainly less than 
17 years in 1930, which is about the same as for the whole United 
States in 1820. But this is quite consistent with other age data given in 
the table, and in the footnote below, where the Croatans are compared 
with other racial groups. As the average expectation of life in a station- 
ary population is usually just about double the median age, the average 
Croatan should live about 33 years; but this should be checked by local 
vital statistics if possible, for the Croatans are far from stationary in 
numbers. The per cent of the population over 65 years old is also a 
rough index of longevity, if not too much disturbed by migration. 

The small number of men and women per family is a pretty good 
indirect indication of early marriage. For if it were customary for every 
one to marry and establish a new home at 21, there would be just about 
one man and one woman per family; but a young man or woman who 
remains single for a few years after passing 21 then becomes an extra 
adult in some family, either that of his parents or in a boarding house 

® For a discussion of the significance of this ratio, see Journal of Heredity, XVIII 
(1927), 217-223. 

10 It may be of interest to insert here some statistics illustrating fecundity and longevity 


of the principal racial groups in the whole United States in 1930, with the Carolina Croa- 
tans added for comparison. 











Children Per cent of Population by Age Median 
Race per Age 
Woman Under 10 Over 21 Over 65 
Ee ee 1.35 19.2 60.2 5.72 26.9 
a duh d badd Chun Gs ekhedete 1.62 21.8 55.0 3.14 23.4 
eri betcnekasoabadenned 2.45 29.6 48.5 1.99 20.2 
ia Wildl comdawnidwne ee-< wale 2.35 28.1 47.1 4.92 19.6 
I oe Gate ieice ido cages 3.12 32.9 39.2 2.70 16.3 
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elsewhere.** The early marriage of Croatan women helps explain the 
large number of children per woman, for some of those under 21, who 
are counted as children by definition, may be already mothers. 

Some information about the marital condition of the Croatans can be 
obtained from the census in another way. The marital condition tables 
for 1930 give the number single, married, widowed, etc., at different 
ages, for whites, Negroes, and other races in each state. In North Caro- 
lina there were 16,681 persons of “other races,” and as about 85 per 
cent of these are presumed to be Croatans, the statistics are representa- 
tive enough for them. In that group the median age of marriage was 
about 23 years for men and 22 for women, or a few months earlier than 
for Negroes and whites. About 4 per cent of the men and 5 per cent of 
the women past 50 were returned as single, as compared with about the 
same for Negroes and 5 and 8 per cent of the whites. 

The percentage of owned homes for Croatans, and to a lesser extent 
that for whites and Negroes, may be larger than the figures indicate, for 
there was a considerable number of homes whose tenure was not ascer- 
tained by the census enumerators, or perhaps was hard to classify. But 
the Croatans are evidently inferior to real Indians in this respect, for the 
1930 Census showed 77.4 per cent of home ownership among the Chero- 
kees of western North Carolina, and around 50 per cent for Indians, 
Mexicans, etc., combined in several western states where the Indians 
were much more numerous than the Mexicans. 

The 1930 Census found only 11 radio sets in North Carolina that did 
not belong to whites or Negroes, and even if none of those belonged to 
the Cherokees, Chinese, or Mexicans, only a fraction of one per cent of 
the Croatan families could have had one; and the figure 0.4 in the table 
may be too high. (These data are not available by separate races except 
in state totals, but they have been estimated for the whites in the coun- 
ties listed on the assumption that nearly all the radios reported belong 
to white people.) 

Illiteracy is higher among the Croatans than among either whites or 
Negroes, which is a natural consequence of their being a sort of de- 
pressed caste; but it is decreasing slowly. 

In conclusion, the statistics here presented cannot be said to throw 
any new light on the ancestry of the Croatans. They are intermediate 
between their white and Negro neighbors in some respects, and extreme 
in others, such as fecundity and illiteracy. They have not been compared 


11 See Scientific Monthly, XXX (1930), pp. 164-65. 
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in detail with Indians, for the real Indians are all in quite different 
environments from the Croatans, those in North Carolina and other 
eastern states are too few for accurate statistics, and those farther west 
(for which United States averages could have been given) represent too 
many different tribes.** 

The Croatans seem to be the most prolific people in the United States 
at present; and if their birth rate continues high, while that of the whites 
and Negroes continues to decrease as it has been doing lately, some 
interesting if not disquieting situations should develop in the next few 
decades. There may be more of them now than have been recognized. 
Estabrook and McDougle** mention about 3,000 of them in a neighbor- 
ing county in South Carolina, where the census has never reported more 
than a few hundred “Indians.” 

Some indication of their increase since 1930 is afforded by the federal 
agricultural census of 1935. In that all nonwhite races are lumped 
together, and while the number of white farmers in North Carolina 
increased 14.2 per cent in five years, and colored farmers decreased 
9.8 per cent, in Robeson County the whites increased 9.6 per cent and 
the ‘‘colored”’ 0.2 per cent. There was doubtless an exodus of Negroes 
to cities and other states on account of the boll weevil, etc., and a 
corresponding increase of Croatans, for in the eight counties in North 
Carolina that had more Negro than white farmers in 1930 the white 
farmers increased from 9,159 to 9,740, or 6.35 per cent, while the col- 
ored decreased from 15,531 to 13,187, or 8.66 per cent. 

12 It would be interesting to study the Indians of various western states by the methods 
here outlined. And by picking the right counties some comparisons between different tribes 


in the same state might be made. 
13 Op. cit., pp. 190, 195. 
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Notes 


A New RUMANIAN JOURNAL OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY? 


One of the most significant developments in European life and thought today 
is the rediscovery of the peasantry. Both classical economics and Marxism 
showed little understanding of the peasantry. With his strong sense of tra- 
ditional social values and his attachment to a subsistence economy, the peasant 
stubbornly refused to fit into categories and processes predicated on the “homo 
oeconomicus’” of nineteenth century economics. The Russian peasantry un- 
graciously insisted on violating the Marxist conception of a “residual reservoir,” 
which was to dissolve into antagonistic classes of capitalist landowners and land- 
less proletarians; Lenin was forced to modify Marxism profoundly in applying 
its theories to a peasant country. Hitler has recognized the social importance of 
the peasantry by introducing new legislation designed to remove the peasant 
household in part from the pressure of capitalist economy and by glorifying 
peasant culture in new rites and symbols. Even in France, where the peasantry 
has regularly been content to express its interests through universal political 
slogans and parties handed down from the French Revolution, an important 
“populist” and ‘“‘regionalist” literature has lately been giving expression to the 
unique significance of peasant life. In supposedly peasantless America, sociology 
and literature have turned to islands of peasantry—in the Appalachians, in 
northern New Ergland, and among the Negroes, while the cultural and economic 
revolution in Mexico arouses public interest and controversy. 

Naturally the political and cultural movement of the peasantry is feebler in 
the highly industrialized West than in the overwhelmingly peasant countries of 
eastern Europe. Here are 14 countries in which peasant parties hold or seek 
political power, peasant co-operatives occupy some of the strongest citadels of 
economic life, and the question of ‘““Whither the peasantry?’ is the all-absorbing 
riddle which the intellectuals and politicians are trying to solve. 

In none of these countries is this question more acute than in Rumania. When 
the greatly enlarged Rumanian national state had emerged from the welter of 
the World War, its leaders awoke to the fact that its new position was due above 
all to the centuries-long persistence of the Rumanian peasantry under alien rule. 
With a high degree of biological vitality, with a low, even primitive standard 
of living, with a stubborn adherence to traditional ways of life, the Rumanian 
peasantry under Magyar, German, and Russian rule outlasted the alien ruling 
castes and survived to become the basis of the new state. Naturally the study of 
the social and cultural life of this basic class became the chief purpose of the 
new school of Rumanian sociology, led by Professor Dimitrie Gusti, head of the 


1 Part of the material for this article was collected under a fellowship of the Social 
Science Research Council. 
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department of sociology at Bucharest University and president of the Rumanian 
Social Institute. But the new science could not be practiced in libraries and 
studies. The sociologist had to go to the village to study peasant life on the spot. 
That has been the purpose of the sociological field-investigations personally 
directed by Dr. Gusti every summer since 1925. 

In approaching social reality the Bucharest school applies the sociological 
theory elaborated by Gusti over the last 30 years. Social reality is studied in its 
four frames of existence: cosmological, biological, psychical, and historical. Ac- 
tivity within these frames, or cadres, is divided into four types of manifestations: 


spiritual, economic, administrative-political, and ethical-juridical. The study of, 


manifestations leads to the analysis of social units, social relations, and social 
processes. Thus the investigation of social change or tendency can be based on a 
thorough analysis of social statics and dynamics; it need no longer rest on the 
assumption of some moving force outside the social process itself, whether an 
independently evolving economic process (Marx, as interpreted by strict Marx- 
ists) or an idea realizing itself in matter (Hegel, Othmar Spann).? The Gusti 
conception of social evolution escapes the twin pitfalls of metaphysics and ma- 
terialism. It has in practice proved a flexible and inspiring guide in the study of 
complex reality. 

The all-embracing, encyclopedic character of the Gusti philosophy has led to 
co-operation between many types of specialists in the carrying out of field- 
investigations. Besides the central nucleus of sociologists trained by Dr. Gusti 
and his assistants, a field-group (echipa monografica) includes economists, farm 
experts, physicians, veterinarians, child-welfare workers, theological students, 
experts in literary and musical folklore, architects, forestry engineers, etc. Instead 
of each member following his own bent independently, the application of the 
Gusti conception through frequent conferences and through close co-operation 
by a variety of specialists in studying a given problem knits the entire group 
into a single unit. The Gusti field-group, consisting of about 40 members, is 
marked by a strong esprit de corps and by the absence of professional lines of 
division so frequent in academic work. 

The results of the field-investigations have been published during the last 10 
years in the Arhiva pentru stiinta si reforma sociald, the organ of the Rumanian 
Social Institute and of the International Federation of Sociological Societies and 
Institutes.* But the Arhiva has been inadequate for this purpose since it has 
always devoted most of its space to economic, international, and theoretical 
questions. Partly in response to the demand for more rapid publication of the 
products of the field-work Professor Gusti in January, 1936, founded a new 
monthly review, Sociologie romaneasca. 

It is not enough to study the peasantry; today the peasantry must be guided 


2 A more detailed treatment of the Gusti philosophy is found in D. Gusti, La monogra- 
phie et l'action monographique en Roumanie (Paris, 1935), and Sociologia militans (Bu- 
charest, 1935) ; T. Herseni, Teoria monografiei sociologice (Bucharest, 1934) ; H. H. Stahl, 
Tehnica monografiei sociologice (Bucharest, 1934); P. E. Mosely, “The Sociological 
School of Dimitrie Gusti,” Sociological Review, XXVIII (April, 1936), 149-65. 

8 See especially vol. X (1932) of the Arhiva. 
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intelligently in its development. The conservatism and economic backwardness 
of the Rumanian peasantry safeguarded its ethnic unity. But in a new world and 
in the new state that backwardness has become a great danger. Trade and in- 
dustry impinge on the peasant world, destroying its economic isolation and self- 
sufficiency. Land-reform has abolished the economic tutelage of the upper classes 
and placed on the peasant responsibility for his own fate. Universal suffrage has 
made the peasant a power in the state, while many parties contest for his vote. 
But culture and modern technique cannot be handed to the peasantry from above. 
They must be developed within it, on the basis of existing social traditions and 
forms. ‘‘Culture’’ cannot be artificially planted by books, sermons, and agitation ; 
the peasants’ markedly individual culture must be modified from within, modern- 
ized, directed to the satisfaction of new and pressing needs.* This practical work 
of rural improvement has been the second aim of the Gusti school ever since its 
inception. A long step toward its fulfillment was taken in 1934 when King 
Carol II appointed Dr. Gusti president of the Prince Carol Cultural Foundation. 

From its creation in 1923 the Foundation strove to reach the peasant through 
libraries and books. It took over and continued a popular weekly newspaper, 
The Bee (Albina), especially adapted to the language and needs of the village. 
It founded and steadily enlarged its collection of “Books for the Village,” a 
series of literary, historical, and agricultural volumes sold at very low prices to 
village libraries, schools, and individuals. It aided in the foundation of “Cul- 
tural Centers” (Caminul cultural), not altogether unlike the lyceums of an 
earlier New England. These organizations provided lectures and entertainments. 
When Dr. Gusti took over the leadership of the Foundation in 1934, his pro- 
found sociological understanding of the nature of social change and his long 
experience of the Rumanian village gave to its work a new and more fertile 
direction. Instead of working on the village by methods natural among an urban 
and educated population, he determined to work in and through the village by 
methods native to the peasant. Exhortation would not change the peasant’s way 
of doing things; his conservatism lay deeper than reasoning or sermons. Only 
by doing things along with the peasant and thus creating new habits in place of 
old could the persistent distrust of novelty, the fear of abandoning the familiar 
for the unknown, be overcome. To do this it was necessary to plant in the vil- 
lages groups of young and trained intellectuals, not associated with the official 
administration, able by altruistic and patient work to modify the mentality of the 
individual villagers and hence of the village as a whole. The method which 
Gusti has applied is drawn directly from his experience with the sociological 
field-groups. Teams of students and technicians (echipe studentesti) , numbering 
from eight to 15 members each, have been sent since 1934 to work for three 
months during three successive years in selected villages. Each team comprises a 
doctor and a medical student, a veterinarian and a student of veterinary medicine, 
a farm expert and an agricultural student, a home economics expert and a stu- 
dent, sometimes a theological student, a singing master, always an experienced 


*Cf. H. H. Stahl, Cultura satelor cum trebue inteleasa (Cluj, 1935). 
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sociologist of the Gusti school. In each line of work an expert and a novice thus 
work in harness. 

The experts devote their vacations to the work, or in some cases are paid by 
their respective ministries ; the students work gratuitously. Medicine and instru- 
ments are provided by the Ministry of Health, equipment for veterinarians and 
farm experts by the Ministry of Agriculture, reduced transportation rates by the 
State Railways. The village agrees to provide lodging and part of the food. 
Without the devotion of the young intellectuals to the advancement of the peas- 
antry and their single-hearted eagerness to serve there would be no Teams. 
During the three months each Team is visited regularly by an inspector, a mem- 
ber of the permanent staff of the Foundation or of co-operating institutes. A 
“Guide for Cultural Work” (Indrumdatorul Muncii Culturale, Bucharest, 1936), 
composed by the Foundation’s most experienced leaders, serves as the basis of 
the preliminary training of the members of the Teams and answers many practi- 
cal questions as they arise in the course of the summer’s work. A weekly bulletin, 
“The Courier of the Student Teams” (Curierul Echipelor Studentesti), provides 
a medium during the summer campaign for the exchange of advice and encour- 
agement among the various Teams. In 1934 the Foundation sent 12 Teams to 
widely scattered villages; in 1935, 25; and in 1936, 47, with 477 members.® 
One of the most encouraging features of the movement is the appearance of 11 
voluntary Teams in 1936, subject to the same discipline and requirements as the 
regular Teams organized by the Foundation. 

An objection at once offers itself. This work is carried on for only three 
summer months and during three years. What becomes of all these splendid 
beginnings once the Team has left and its stimulus has faded out? In the second 
place, of what use is it to reach a scant 50 of Rumania’s 15,000 villages? Surely, 
no changes set going for a few months in a few and probably selected units will 
have any lasting effect on the country as a whole. The answer to both these 
legitimate questions is found in the Cultural Center. The Team works with and 
through the Center during its time in the village. The Center and the Team 
mobilize the village to achieve concrete aims, such as building a new bridge, 
digging drainage ditches, repairing the church, providing a pavilion for singing 
and dancing, providing regular and inexpensive medical service through a medi- 
cal co-operative, organizing a co-operative for consumption, credit or sale, de- 
veloping a singing society, and so forth. Under Gusti’s leadership and through 
the medium of the Teams the Cultural Centers have ceased to be chiefly literary 
and exhortatory in character; they have enormously expanded their practical 
activity in promoting agricultural technique, health for humans and animals, 
public improvements, and economic co-operation. The Team does not do things 


5 Among the achievements of 1936 were: 78,280 medical consultations and 28,570 in- 
jections, 15,811 veterinary consultations and 54,624 injections, 45 short-term schools of 
agriculture with 1,489 pupils, 135,736 meters of ditches dug, 178 bridges built, 78 kilo- 
meters of highway built or repaired, 1,953 lectures, 1,531 agricultural demonstrations, and 
9,439 consultations. Cf. D. Gusti, “Invataminte si perspective din a treia campanie a 
echipelor studentesti,” Sociologie romdneasca, 1/11/1-6 (Roman refers to year, second 
figure to issue, last figure to pages). 
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for the village; above all it applies its intelligence and good will to uniting the 
village through the Cultural Center in the achievement of immediate improve- 
ments, a tangible source of pride and an impetus to undertake further and more 
difficult betterments in the whole life of the community. 

The Team does not come to the village with a ready-made or uniform plan; 
instead, the first part of its stay is devoted to a summary survey of the social life 
of the village, an abbreviated version of the detailed study which is made by the 
large sociological field-group in a single village each summer. On the basis of 
its survey the Team diagnoses the most pressing ailments and proposes immedi- 
ate if partial remedies such as can be applied by the village with its own re- 
sources. To fill the gap in leadership which might appear with the Team’s 
departure the local intellectuals and the more alert peasants are now being 
trained to lead the Centers. In 1936 Nasadud County had a special fortnight’s 
school for Center-leaders, attended by teachers, priests, notaries, and villagers. 
Several regional federations of Cultural Centers have been formed; through 
regular meetings and bulletins they link up all the member Centers, make practi- 
cal proposals, exchange advice, and above all stimulate local pride and compe- 
tition. The number of Centers now exceeds 1,000; the influence of an active 
Center may radiate over a dozen neighboring villages. In September, 1936, a 
number of district assemblies for Center-leaders was held throughout the country. 
For the extensive stratum of intellectuals who are organizing and leading the 
Centers throughout the year Dr. Gusti’s new review, as its second function, 
serves as a source of information about peasant life and culture and as a central 
organ for discussing the needs and opportunities present in the work of village- 
improvement. 

Finally, Dr. Gusti has undertaken the tremendous task of arousing in the 
educated and urban classes a realization of the cultural and artistic wealth of the 
peasantry and of its crying economic and medical needs. The annual congress of 
Cultural Centers, held at Bucharest in the presence of the King, helps to serve 
that purpose. Three films have been made by the sociological field-group, illus- 
trating every phase of peasant life and demonstrating the work of the Cultural 
Centers and Teams; they have been shown throughout Rumania and in several 
European capitals. During the winter of 1936-37 the radio broadcasted a series 
of 18 lectures devoted to the work of the Foundation. The most striking link 
in this rapprochement between village and city is the Museum of the Village, 
established in a large surburban park of Bucharest. Here are genuine houses 
from 40 Rumanian villages, representing every region in the country. Most of 
them were dismounted on the spot and set up again in the outdoor Museum; the 
others were built by carpenters and masons from the village of origin. Each 
house is furnished with household utensils, farm tools, costumes, pottery, etc., of 
the original village; during three summer months a village family, dressed in its 
homespun clothes, lives almost its usual life in the Museum village. No descrip- 
tions in words can convey the richness and variety of Rumanian village life so 
well as it is brought home to the visitor who strolls down the village street and 
enters each house. Hundreds of thousands of urban dwellers, who usually see 
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villages only from train or automobile, have had the reality of peasant Rumania 
brought home to them by the Museum. The same task of evoking a new under- 
standing for the peasantry as the historic basis of the nation and a sympathy for 
the great needs of the village devolves upon the new review. 

The first function of Sociologie romdneasca is to present concrete studies based 
on the Gusti method. During its first year the review published 13 contributions 
toward a study of Sant (jud. Nasaud, Transylvania). Outstanding among them 
is the collective article on the harvest festival of the village girls (cununa) .® 
This illustrates the value of the collective method. Seven members of the team 
worked simultaneously in different places; exact timing in recording all aspects 
of the ceremony, lasting 12 hours, enabled the observers to grasp every step in 
the preparation and execution of the festival, while a single observer would have 
seen only a part. Stenography, photography, musical recording, and moving- 
picture camera were pressed into service. The result is a far more intensive pene- 
tration into the social function and magical significance of the harvest festival. 
Other studies present a detailed analysis of population and economic statistics, 
of family composition and household types. An article by Professor Facdoaru 
analyzes the racial composition of the natives of Sant; curiously enough, the 
Mediterranean type predominates among men, Alpines among women. Fishing, 
hunting, types of farm units, leather-working in its economic and artistic func- 
tions are described. Types of folk-singing in recitative form, a special magical 
practice, Christmas singing, the attitude of a returned emigrant toward the 
village have been treated. A special study of the budget expenditures of four 
types of households—rich, middling, poor, and proletarian—shows that the mid- 
dling household is least dependent on the market.’ These articles represent in- 
stallments of a large monograph on $ang, which is to illustrate in its every aspect 
the application of the Gusti philosophy and method to the study of a Rumanian 
village. 

At Dragus, another Transylvanian village, H. H. Stahl, one of Gusti’s chief 
assistants and author of the standard study of field methods (Tehnica monogra- 
fiei sociologice), has analyzed two distinct types of social relations, the Neigh- 
borhood and godparentage. In Dragus, the Neighborhood represents a subunit 
of the village, with an elected head; it serves as a burial society, performs certain 
work for the village, and, in one case, has developed into a club. The study of 
godparentage shows how the relationship is passed down in the same family, 


6 “Cunnuna in satul Sant,” #bid., 1/2/11-21. 

7 R. Cresin, “Monografia comunei $ant—materiale privitoare la statistica demografica si 
economica a comunei,” ibid., 1/5/15-24; same, “Monografia comunei Sant—miscarea 
populatiei,” ibid., 1/6/7-18; same, “Monografia comunei $ant—familia,” ibid., 1/7-9/56-61; 
I. Facdoaru, ““Compozitia rasiala a populatiei din Sant,” #bid., 1/10/12-16; R. Calinescu, 
“Pescuitul la Sant,” ibid., 1/3/23-25; same, “Vanatoarea la Sant,” ibid., 1/7-9/78-80; D. 
Ticulescu, ““Cateva date despre exploatatiunile agricole din $ant,"’ #bid., 1/10/17-28; I. C. 
Cazan, “Strigaturi din Sant,” ibid., 1/7-9/80-84; Lena Constante, “Varvara Guse, susita 
din Sant,” ibid., 1/3/35-39; $. Cristescu, ““Cum descanta ‘de intors’ Ana Danila din satul 
Sant,” ibid., 1/5/36-39; C. D. Gib, “Colinda din Sant,” ibid., 1/12/14; P. Mosely, ‘““Lumea 
psihologicaé a unui ‘american’ din Sant,” isbid., 1/7-9/75-78; D. Ticulescu, "Cheltuielile 
satenilor pe piata,” ibid., I1/2-3/105-108. 
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remains attached to the house rather than to the individual godparent, and is 
carried on by the person who inherits or even purchases the house of the original 
godparent. The marriage taboos for people related through godparentage are 
very strong. In another article Stahl shows the social and economic significance 
of written peasant genealogies, which often stretch back over two or three centu- 
ries and serve as the basis for the distribution of usage-rights in some free com- 
munities. Nineteen other articles dealing with 13 communities make the new 
review a mine of information for the Rumanian village. 

As part of its work of carrying sociology to broader strata of the Rumanian 
intelligentsia the review places at the disposal of its readers special questionnaires 
worked out by Dr. Gusti’s most experienced assistants. For example, the article 
on the Neighborhood is accompanied by a brief questionnaire which can be 
utilized by teachers, priests, or notaries in studying the institution in their own 
communities. Miss Cristescu’s article on magical practices at Sant is followed by 
a detailed questionnaire listing all the chief types of magical ideas, practices, and 
agents likely to be found. Other lists deal with children’s groups, the leading 
personalities of the village, and village morality.® Naturally these questionnaires 
cannot serve unmodified for any given village. But starting with a detailed and 
comprehensive plan of study, the intelligent investigator will be put on the track 
of the most important phenomena, and will then rework the outline to fit the 
local conditions. Whether this innovation in method will bring reliable scientific 
results is still an open question; in any case it will have served its purpose if it 
makes the village intelligentsia more alert to social forms and activities around it 
and provides the Gusti school with valuable leads to be followed up by its 
field-group. 

The new journal reviews in detail the methods and achievements of investi- 
gators of village life. Up to April, 1937, it had taken critical notice of 32 books 
and pamphlets dealing with Rumanian rural sociology. Other articles keep the 
reader in touch with rural studies in other countries, as in France, Esthonia, 
Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, and the United States.1° The research and improve- 
ment activity of other Rumanian institutions is followed in detail. Besides 
regular reports on the activities of the Bessarabian and Banat Social Institutes, 
there have been reports of the work of the Institute of Forestry Research and 
Experimentation, the Rumanian Society of Eugenics and Study of Heredity, the 
Institute of Agricultural Research of Rumania, and the National Zootechnical 
Institute. The review is becoming a medium through which all rural studies in 
Rumania are focused. 

8H. H. Stahl, “Vecinatasile din Dragus,” ibid., I/1/18-31; same, “Rudenia spirituala 
din nasie, la Dragus,” sbid., 1/7-9/25-36; same, “Spite de neam taranesti,” sbid., 1/10/5-11. 

®H. H. Stahl, “Chestionar pentru studiul vecinatatilor,” sbid., 1/1/54-55; $ Cristescu, 
“Chestionarul pentru studiul credintelor, practicelor si agentilor magici in satul romanesc,” 
ibid., 1/4/36-38; T. Herseni, ‘““Chestionar privitor la gruparile de copii,” ibid., I/1/53-54; 
same, “Plan de lucru pentru studiul autoritatilor sociale,” ibid., 1/7-9/84-85; same, “Plan 
de lucru pentru cercetarea moralitatii satesti,” #bid., 1/10/42-43; O. Iosif, “Plan pentru 
cercetarea vietii religioase a satului,” ibid., 1/6/36-39. 

10 N. Cornateanu, “Sociologia rurala in America,” sbid., I1/1/26-27, refers particularly 
to the university teaching of rural sociology, and describes the 4-H Clubs. 
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As part of its program for explaining to the public the work of the Institute 
and Foundation Sociologie romdaneasca has discussed many of the problems 
which arise in its work. Dr. Gusti has reiterated the importance of sociology as 
a means of discovering social reality and as the only true basis for a scientific 
policy of improvement. He has explained at large the purposes of the cultural 
teams and advocated the introduction of obligatory social service for all uni- 
versity graduates who wish to become teachers, doctors, lawyers, priests or farm 
experts.** 

In addition to making available some of the results obtained in the summer 
campaigns and inspiring and directing a broad movement of rural improvement, 
Sociologie romaneasca serves as an organ for discussing some of the most difh- 
cult problems of peasant life. The whole question of the peasants’ diet has only 
now been approached on a scientific basis. The study of Dr. Georgescu, novel in 
method and profound in treatment, opens up few possibilities in this field. An- 
other article by Georgescu gives the first detailed analysis of the results of the 
last census. The problem of rural medical service has been treated in detail by 
Gheorghiu, who points out the great differences which prevail in the different 
historical provinces united in 1918. Dr. Cresin shows how unreliable the usual 
statistics are for estimating the real size of peasant holdings and concludes that 
the middle peasant is much more important in Rumanian agriculture than has 
been generally assumed. Vulcanescu treats the serious problem of Rumania’s 
excess rural population and the various solutions; he concludes in favor of 
diversifying and intensifying agriculture in combination with the development 
of co-operation. The question of the consolidation or commassation of scattered 
holdings is discussed by Dr. Ciulei, of the Ministry of Agriculture. An article 
on literacy and the number of teachers in the various provinces emphasizes the 
importance of a disproportionate number of teachers in overcoming the back- 
wardness of certain Rumanian provinces.1? Such articles, based on accurate 
statistics and long experience in rural investigation, open up the whole field of 
Rumanian peasant life to thorough study and to public discussion of its vital 


11 “Sociologie romaneasca,” ibid., 1/1/3-9; “Invaiminte si perspective din munca 
echipelor studengesti,” sbid., 1/2/1-5; “Cunoastere sociologica si actiune culturala,” ibid., 
1/4/1-6; “Muzeul satului romanesc,” sbid., 1/5/1-7; “Sociologia unitatilor sociale,” sbid., 
1/6/1-6; “Temeiurile teoretice de cercetirilor monografice,” ibid., 1/7-9/1-8; ‘“Cercetari 
partiale si cercetari integrale sociale,” ibid., 1/10/1-4; “Invasdminte si perspective din a 
treia campanie a echipelor studengesti,” sbid., 1/11/1-6; “Despre stiinta natiunii romanesti 
si serviciul social obligator al studengimii,” sbid., II/1/1-4; “Stiinta natiunii,” ibid., 
II/2-3/49-59; H. H. Stahl, ““Metoda de lucru a echipelor cu satul si cu cdminul,” sbid., 
I/12/34-36; T. Herseni, ““Cateva lamuriri in legatura cu cercetarile monografice,” ibid., 
II/1/23-25. 

12 D. C. Georgescu, “Problema alimentatiei taranesti,” sbid., 1/2/6-10; same, “Populatia 
satelor romanesti,” ibid., I1/2-3/68-79; C. C. Gheorghiu, “Asistenta medicala rurala in 
Romania,” ibid., 11/2-3/80-87; R. Cresin, “Care este structura proprietatii agrare din 
Rominia?” ibid., I1/2-3/90-95; M. Vulcinescu, “Excedentul populatiei agricole si per- 
spectivele gospodariei taranesti,” ibid., 11/2-3/95-100; C. I. Ciulei, ““Comasarea proprieta- 
tilor agricole,” ibid., I1/2-3/102-105; I. Measnicov, “Raportul intre stiinta de carte si 
numéarul invasatorilor in Romania,” #bid., I1/2-3/112-119. 
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problems, not in terms of vague and impassioned rhetoric, but in the cool light 
of the best knowledge available. 

Dr. Gusti’s new review, now well along in its second year, is fulfilling a 
variety of interdependent purposes. It is striving to satisfy the imperative ‘Know 
yourself!” for a newly united nation with centuries of a common peasant culture 
behind it. It is fearless in opening up the cultural and economic problems which 
must be solved during the next generation. It points out the path of cultural 
work in the village, a path already marked out by the experience of 12 years of 
field-work. It seeks to rally the public authorities and church, the educated strata 
of the nation, and particularly the new university youth, in turn derived more 
and more from the peasantry, for steady and constructive work along a flexible 
plan, based on direct study of the village. Sociology, as applied by the Gusti 
school, is both a scientific method and a great social movement. In it Sociologie 
romdaneasca occupies a strategic position, for it unites these two main currents of 
Rumanian sociological thought in a harmonious whole. In a short space of time 
it has deservedly become one of the most influential journals of a young and 
ambitious nation. 


Cornell University PHILIP E. MOsELY 


RURAL YOUTH ON RELIEF IN COLORADO 


Difficulties of rural youth are of peculiar and vital concern. In the first place, 
the relatively high rate of natural increase of the rural population has enabled 
and encouraged a steady stream of urbanward migration. Going to the city has 
been the popular thing to do. Then the depression retarded and even reversed 
the cityward movement of rural-reared boys and girls. This retardation, whether 
temporary or otherwise, has given rise to such questions as these: Should young 
people be encouraged to become farm operators? Are nonagricultural types of 
employment available or possible of development in rural areas? Should rural 
youth be merely sustained until the cities can absorb them as in the past? Or is 
it futile to think of a definite youth policy? 

Other factors of particular concern include the fact that rural youth, particu- 
larly those on farms, have less education than urban youth; vocational training 
is not only limited, but occupational experience is largely restricted to unskilled 
labor, mostly agricultural; family responsibilities are assumed at an early age, 
thus influencing the possible range of activities in an individual's adjustment. 
Furthermore, the relatively scattered distribution of youth in rural areas increases 
the difficulty of most programs of assistance. 

Over 14,000 rural young people in Colorado, aged 16 to 25 inclusive, are 
estimated to have received federal emergency relief during the period from 
June 1 to November 30, 1935. This constitutes nearly one-seventh of all rural 
persons of this age in the state. The youth group made up over 17 per cent of 
the rural relief population in Colorado during the period stated. 

Information concerning these rural relief youth was secured by the “Survey 
of Current Changes in the Rural Relief Population” conducted by the Division 
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of Research, Statistics and Finance of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion in co-operation with the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station. An 
analysis was made of 2,389 relief cases which represented a 50 per cent sample 
of all rural cases closed from federal emergency relief in nine representative 
Colorado counties during the period from June 1 through November 30, 1935. 

Almost half, 47 per cent, of the 2,389 sample rural cases on relief contained 
one or more youths. Place of residence of youths was divided equally between 
open country and village, which meant that the village young people were over- 
represented in the relief group. Spanish-American and Mexican boys were over- 
represented in the relief group, as were girls. 

Over one-third, 36 per cent, of all rural relief youth were married, which is 
surely a factor to be considered in any rural youth program. One in every eight 
had the responsibilities associated with being the head of a household. Of all 
rural relief households, nine per cent were headed by a person aged 16 to 25. 
However, marital status gives the best indication of family ties. Almost half, 
48.5 per cent, of all female youth were married and over one-fifth, 22 per cent, 
of the males were married. The proportion of each sex married increased. regu- 
larly and rapidly with age, with more females than males having such status at 
every year of age. 

Twenty-five per cent of village male youth and 50 per cent of the female 
were married, as compared to 20 per cent of the open-country male youth and 
48 per cent of the female; for both male and female at all ages a slightly larger 
proportion of village youth were married. Relatively more Spanish-American 
and Mexican than other youth were married; the greatest difference was found 
for young people under 21. 

One-third of all female youth were found to be homemakers with children. 
The fact that the youthful heads of households had an average of two depend- 
ents to support and were the only breadwinners for their families is suggestive 
of the type and amount of their responsibilities. 

Half of the rural relief youth aged 16 to 25 were neither working nor seeking 
work ; one-fourth were seeking work, and only one-fourth were actually working. 
Of the 25 per cent who were working, four-fifths were in private employment 
and one-fifth were on some type of public work relief project. Only 18 per cent 
were not working or looking for work nor were they in school; married females 
account for four-fifths of the latter group. The proportion neither working nor 
seeking work was about the same for both village and open country, for Spanish- 
American, Mexican, and other race and nativity groups, but females were neither 
working nor seeking work four and one-half times as frequently as males. 

Residence in the open country was an asset for securing a job, as 31 per cent 
of youth residing therein were working as compared to 19 per cent of village 
youth ; this difference might be owing to males occupied on the home farm who 
were reported as working, although they might receive no wages. A slightly 
larger proportion of village than open-country female youth were reported as 
working. 

One youth in five who were working or seeking work had never had employ- 
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ment in a private enterprise lasting as long as one month at any one occupation. 
Only one in 10 males working or seeking work did not have a “usual occupa- 
tion” compared to over half of the females. As would be expected because of 
the apprenticeship opportunities offered by agriculture, especially the home farm, 
more open-country than village males had a usual occupation; the reverse was 
true for females. 

Ninety per cent of the male youth reported as workers had a usual occupation. 
Almost three-fourths of the males with experience had worked in agriculture, 
six per cent as farm operators, mostly tenants. The employment in nonagricul- 
tural work was mostly at unskilled and semiskilled jobs. 

The distribution of occupations for female workers was quite different from 
that of males. Only 45 per cent had held a single job as long as one month; of 
those over half had been nonagricultural, mostly as servants; the agricultural 
work was mostly beet labor by the nonwhites. 

The work experience of 60 per cent of all rural youth was in agriculture, 
often on the home farm; even over half of the village males had agricultural 
employment as their usual occupation while for 90 per cent of the open-country 
males farm work had been their major job. Beet labor had been the chief em- 
ployment of 60 per cent of the Spanish-American and Mexican workers, both 
male and female. An opportunity for employment which will give a reasonable 
remuneration is obviously one of the great needs of rural youth. 

A series of disturbing questions concerning the educational system for rural 
youth can be derived from the data on school attendance and number of grades 
completed by the young people from relief families. While the picture of school- 
ing for the population of the entire state shows that rural children, particularly 
those living on farms, do not have as good an educational record as urban chil- 
dren,? an especially distressing story can be told for the youth of rural families 
suffering from economic malnutrition and compelled to seek public assistance. 

The data of this study show a very poor educational record for the rural youth 
on relief, two possible interpretations of which are as follows: (1) if it is as- 
sumed that relief families are fairly representative of all Colorado rural families 
as described by the 1930 Census, then the depression has meant less rather than 
more opportunity for formal education for the children of relief families; or, 
(2) it may be that the children of relief families are children who have always 
been below average in school attendance or attainment. 

Less than one youth in five, 18 per cent, was attending school. By age groups, 
less than half, or 48 per cent, of those aged 16 to 17 were in school as compared 
to the 1930 average of 60.4 per cent for the rural part of the state; one in eight, 
12.6 per cent, of those aged 18 to 20 were in school as compared to 24.8 per 
cent of all rural youth that age in the state in 1930.° An insignificant number, 


1 Usual occupation was defined for the purpose of this survey as the job (other than 
work relief) lasting as long as four consecutive weeks, at which the person had worked 


longest during the last 10 years. 
2 United States Census, 1930, Vol. Il, Table 6 of state tables. 


8 Ibid. 
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1.6 per cent, of those 21 to 25 years of age, were in school. The proportion 
attending school dropped abruptly from 60 per cent at age 16, the legal mini- 
mum age, down to 36 per cent at age 17. Another sharp drop down to 21 per 
cent at age 18 followed and attendance after age 19 was negligible. School 
attendance was not low because a large proportion of the youth had already 
graduated from high school or college; on the contrary, only 13 per cent had 
finished high school and more of the youth 16 to 20 had gone that far than had 
those 21 to 25. Of the younger males, 44 per cent had some high school work 
as compared to 34 per cent of the males 21 and over; half of the females aged 
16 to 20 had secured some high school training in contrast to 41 per cent of the 
older females. 

Only 43 per cent of the youth had any high school training; not one had 
completed college. Females had a better education than males, village youth 
slightly better than those of the open country, and whites decidedly better than 
“nonwhites.” It is of special importance that 67 per cent of the “nonwhites,” 
Spanish and Mexican in origin, had less than an eighth grade training, and only 
one in three had managed to graduate from the eighth grade. 

Why these youth of rural relief families have such a poor school record is a 
vital question. Is it because of lack of money to finance an education? Is it 
because the parents do not look with favor upon and encourage school learning? 
Is early assumption of family cares associated with leaving school? Are these 
youth so discouraged with the outlook for their future that they do not care to 
make the effort to secure an education? Are they concentrated in communities 
where prevailing attitudes do not sanction higher education? Is it because the 
youth are not interested in school because the particular training offered is not 
adapted to their needs? The fact that schooling is finished for 30 per cent when 
they complete the eighth grade and that another 30 per cent start high school but 
do not finish would seem to indicate the need for some adjustments in the edu- 
cational system to care for the problems of such students. 

While the average youth may face difficult problems of personal adjustment 
from the standpoint of obtaining an education, securing a job or setting himself 
up in business, making worthwhile use of leisure time and starting an independ- 
ent home, the youth of rural relief families have even more difficult problems. 
Not only do these youth have whatever economic, social, and psychological 
handicaps may be associated with being on relief, but they are basically less well 
equipped by educational and vocational training than are the youth of nonrelief 
rural families. The necessity is implied for sympathetic and helpful programs 
and policies sponsored by public and private institutions, local communities and 
groups, to help the youth help themselves if their morale is to be maintained or 
restored. The society of tomorrow cannot afford to let the youth of today develop 
an attitude of despair. It is social insurance to aid them to reach a satisfactory 
adjustment on a socially acceptable plane. 


Colorado State College OLaF F. LARSON 
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HATCHINGS FOR BAR GRAPHS 


In preparing a series of bar graphs for a recent publication (‘‘Relation of Size 
of Community to Marital Status,” Memoir 200, Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, February, 1937) an experiment was made in the use of 
printed hatchings to save a large amount of handwork. This seems to have been 
fairly successful and the method may be of interest to others. 

A plate was made with eight types of hatching in parallel strips. The plate 
was 914 inches by 12 inches and each strip was approximately 114 inches wide 
by 12 inches long. This was printed on gummed paper and each type of hatch- 
ing was cut into strips approximately 5/16 of an inch wide. An outline of each 
bar graph was made by tracing on tracing cloth over a pencil sketch made on 
cross-section paper. A strip of the proper type of hatching was then cut for the 
length of each bar of the graph and was pasted onto the tracing within the 
outline drawn in ink. The original graphs of the figures shown in Memoir 200 
varied in size, but averaged about 20 inches by 40 inches so that there was a 
very considerable reduction for making a zinc etching. It is possible to purchase 
printed hatchings which are satisfactory where only a small amount of reduction 
is necessary, but we were unable to find any commercial hatchings which were 
coarse enough to permit so much reduction. Where a number of similar graphs 
are being made, a considerable saving of time and cost is possible by the use of 
this method. The cost of the original plate for the printed hatching was $24. 


Cornell University DWIGHT SANDERSON 


PRESENT DAy PHILOSOPHIES OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


Today a great deal is being written about the Co-operative Movement. Much 
of this material is concerned with an explanation or exposition of the different 
types of co-operative efforts. Co-operative efforts were old in England before the 
United States declared its independence. Success is usually traced, however, to 
the society formed by the Rochdale Pioneers, near Manchester, in 1844. This 
group invented the “patronage rebate,”! and co-operation became an economic 
movement rather than an idealistic one. Naturally, a considerable body of litera- 
ture has been built up and it is interesting to trace the philosophies underlying 
the movement. 

What are the underlying philosophies of the Co-operative Movement? At first 
one is tempted to say that they are many—at times almost as many philosophies 
as there are leaders in the Co-operative Movement. But from the earliest times 
there has been a certain underlying co-operative philosophy which has been 
voiced by a connected series of authors. There has been also a large group of 
co-operators who have had no philosophy about the movement at all and have 
been disdainfully termed “bourgeois” by some of their French opponents. Let 
the term stand, for these “bourgeois” co-operators are to be found in every 
land. There has been an opposition to members of this group who are po- 


1 The patronage rebate distributes profits according to purchases and not according to 
shares held. Goods are sold at the market price. 
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litical socialists, or even anarchists, and who promote the Co-operative Move- 
ment because they wish to build up a distributive system which can function 
easily and quickly, once they succeed in any coup d’etat. There has been another 
group, finding voice through Gide, through Fay, through Sonnichsen, through 
Alexander and others, which appears to have the vision of the Rochdale Pioneers. 
This group envisons the Co-operative Commonwealth”? in a much saner and 
more practicable way. Let me point out too that in general most persons fall into 
two classes: those who like equality and social justice, yet who have learned that 
you must crawl before you can walk and therefore wish to use only tried and true 
means. There are others who wish to find “Heaven-on-earth” more quickly. 
Both types can find a surfeit of co-operative literature to keep their dreams alive. 
The more impulsive group is ready to risk everything on one turn of the dice and 
would achieve Utopia by a quick revolution of some sort or another. The more 
conservative group, on the other hand, likes to think of itself as a ‘Middle of 
the Path” group and believes it has the true co-operation vision. Like most 
middle paths this co-operative middle path is probably capable of achievement 
if left to its own direction. It is not at all sure though that the times are such that 
it can realize its peaceful, evolutionary, co-operative end. It is much more probable 
that current enthusiasms one way or another will set up economic systems that 
will retard the Co-operative Movement many years or even destroy it altogether. 

In the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, an article on the Co-operative Move- 
ment stresses the underlying philosophies of certain early great names in the 
Movement. The article then suggests that the Co-operative Movement has not 
reached greater heights because it has had no great single drive; no slogan to 
be caught up by the masses; has not become the hobby of great numbers, and has 
developed no religious impulse to give it momentum. Since the Co-operative 
Movement does not seem able to develop such motives, many think it may never 
be anything more than a mediocre plan that will get nowhere. Others point out 
the great achievements of the co-operatives and that some of these things have 
been accomplished by groups living close together, yet having very little in com- 
mon. Perhaps then the underlying drive is a fundamental one that carries along 
of its own accord, without propaganda and without party slogan. Perhaps, too, 
the very fact that it numbers in its fold so many different classes of people, as 
well as so many races of men, signifies that co-operation is greater than any one 
group of promoters or planners. Perhaps it is, as some insist, the culmination of 
a movement which began when the noble classes first won more freedom from 
central governments. The Commercial Revolution and the later rise of Modern 
Capitalism were steady growths, once started, and were not at first promoted by 
any organized group, preaching the merits of the new factory system. In fact the 
new system grew in spite of numerous and obstinate oppositions, because it prob- 
ably filled a need. It is possible that the Co-operative Movement may have the 
same drive to success, because it fills a need. 


? The Co-operative Commonwealth is envisioned by most co-operative writers and looks 
forward to the day when co-operation will control the economic life of any one political 


group. 
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The late Charles Gide, liberal professor of political economy in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, certainly understood economic theory. His History of Economic 
Thought, in collaboration with his co-worker Rist, is everywhere recognized as 
a scholarly work of high standard. He was a prolific writer on the theory of the 
Co-operative Movement and never found any difficulty in reconciling co-operative 
and economic theory. We are indebted to him for a clear and elaborate discussion 
of what he felt to be the true philosophy of the co-operatives. His book Les 
Societes Co-operatives de Consommation has been widely translated. Almost on 
the first page of the book he says that the Co-operative Movement is not a class 
movement but an economic one. Its members, he says, are not concerned with 
class warfare, but are drawn from all classes of society and are chiefly concerned 
with only one thing—a fair price. Gide points out that in France the Movement 
early split into two factions, the Bourgeois Societies and the Socialist Societies, 
but that later experience taught that the societies attracted more members when 
the Movement was kept neutral as to politics. For the past 50 years, he says, 
there has existed a newer but smaller school of co-operatives known as ‘“‘new”’ 
co-operators or as the School of Nimes. The Nimes School was set up on the 
principle of a return to the enthusiasms and ideals of the Rochdale group and 
represents, he says, ‘‘true co-operative types.”” They represent most of the French 
Societies today and: 


do not aim at confiscating wealth already existing and appropriated but at 
creating new wealth which they will keep for themselves (p. 279). 


This process happens around us every day, he continues, through failures of old 
businesses, success of new ones, through new inventions and new markets and 
creates not a ripple in the political picture. But immediately Gide raises the 
problem of the land. New land cannot be created by work as new industries may 
be. This problem is a real stumbling block and is the reason why true Agrarian 
Socialists, as well as Singletaxers, have no respect for the Co-operative Move- 
ment. The socialistically inclined group takes the confiscation of the land and 
its minerals for granted. But Gide holds that the true solution is the formation 
of workers’ co-operatives over Jong periods of time, which will own the land 
they are working; which will leisurely form relationships with the consumers’ 
societies and eventually work out a smooth relationship that will stand the test 
of time. In this way there would be no sudden and swift change but a slow and 
gradual one that would not raise the question of land nationalization. 

Writing in 1919, Albert Sonnichsen, in his book Consumers’ Co-operation, 
(page 185), seems to follow a similar viewpoint. He says: 


Between the cooperatives and political socialism there is undoubtedly a cer- 
tain degree of affinity. The same hatred of the inequality inherent in capital- 
ism and the desire for a fundamental democracy that shall penetrate below 
the superficial shell of a mere political government animates both . . . but 
when they come to constructive action their roads part . . . If State Social- 
ism is the final goal of socialism, then obviously there is no prospect of 


future reunion. 
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He asks if the Co-operative Movement intends to hand over its flour mills to 
the first Labor Government to be formed in Britain and offers the prediction that 
nothing of that character will happen. Since this was written in 1919 we have 
seen two Labor Governments and know such procedure was not even considered. 
Like Gide, he treats the land question at some length and concludes that capital- 
ism never entered into the farm movement to the same extent it entered industry, 
and that there is no reason to suppose co-operation will do so. He says the 
Co-operative Movement will handle big farms of enormous acreage as well as 
smaller farms that are continually overmortgaged and inefficiently operated. He 
holds, however, that the man who can raise better fruits, better poultry, or de- 
velop a rot-resisting cucumber, will ever have a place on his own land under a 
co-operative regime. Indeed, many think the specialist, the innovator, the pro- 
fessional man, the educator, the developer, and the promoter will always have an 
independent place in city life under any co-operative scheme. 

It is also true that there are co-operative leaders who cannot envision a co- 
operative commonwealth without nationalization of land. Do they see less clearly 
than did Sonnichsen and Gide, are they really socialistic at heart and can only 
predict the things they wish for, or do they see correctly? Denmark is often 
called the Co-operative Commonwealth. Everyone of her farmers belongs to 
seven or eight co-operative associations. These farmers often live on a very 
small plot, earn a frugal and sufficient living, and enter into no conflict with 
their city brethren. Some years ago the Danish Government divided up large 
estates and made it possible, through loans on easy terms, for individuals to take 
up small holdings. The estate owners were compensated in cash for their lands. 
That is sound ethics. It is quite lawful for the state to take property from an 
individual for the common good, as long as that individual receives fair com- 
pensation for the property so appropriated. 

Emerson P. Harris, in his book Co-operation—the Hope of the Consumer, 
makes a statement that is as true today as when it was written in 1918. He wrote 
that approval of the theory of co-operative organization of consumers for collec- 
tive buying is quite general but distrust of the Co-operative Movement as an 
immediate and practical remedy for the shortcomings of present distributive 
systems is about as general as is admiration of the theory. He points out that 
unsuccessful co-operative efforts were made in America before the foundation 
of the Rochdale society but concludes: 

How cooperation will come, no one can tell, but come it will and in a form 
broadly adapted to the great and unique American setting (p. 271). 

In the Encyclopedia of the British Labour Movement, published in 1929, is 
found an article on the Co-operative Movement by the Hon. A. V. Alexander, 
member of Parliament on the Co-operative Party ticket.* In writing expressly 
upon the possibility of a Co-operative Commonwealth he says: 

That (it) involves a political as well as an economic theory of collectivism 

8 The co-operatives finally established the Co-operative Party to protect themselves in the 


halls of Parliament. Today they have nine members although all the societies are not united 
on the wisdom of the step. 
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as opposed to individualism which, however, differs from both Communism 
and State Collectivism with growth and control springing from the BOT- 
TOM instead of being imposed by a Government, however elected. . . . 
That a Parliamentary majority for collectives will come is a certainty. The 
question will then have to be decided as to whether the realisms of collec- 
tive policy shall be through State Socialism, and national ownership, by a 
system of Guild Socialism or Syndicalism, or whether it shall be upon the 
volition of free local democracies. There is always the danger in the regu- 
lation of everything by the State of bureaucracy on the one hand and of the 
shedding of responsibility by citizens at the ballot box on the other. The 
Cooperative Party therefore, while certainly favoring the national owner- 
ship of the great services of the nature of monopolies, works for an exten- 
sion and development of a Cooperative Collective which springs from an 
educated rank and file, rather than by the imposition of the state. 


Thus Mr. Alexander would have co-operative groups, which were promoted 
from the bottom and not from the top, control the State, while favoring only the 
State ownership of the “great services of the nature of monopolies.”’ In his great 
encyclical letter, Quadragesimo Anno, dated May 15, 1931, the present Pope, 
Pius XI, points out that history shows that the right of ownership is not abso- 
lutely rigid and may be controlled in part by the state, but that man’s right to 
possess and transmit property by inheritance must be kept intact. He adds: 

For it is rightly contended that certain forms of property must be reserved 
to the state, since they carry with them an opportunity of domination too 
great to be left to private individuals without injury to the community at 
large (p. 35, NCWC translation). 
These lines have often been interpreted as referring to that group of industries 
known as the public utilities. Hence the Roman Catholic Church is not in con- 
flict with Mr. Alexander, if he means by the “great services of the nature of 
monopolies’’ such industries as light and phone companies, traction systems, and 
telegraph and radio companies. 

After making reference to the increasing fortunes of working men’s unions, 
the Holy Father in the same letter traces at some length the medieval guild 
system, and says: 

The aim of social legislation must therefore be the re-establishment of 
vocational groups (p. 27). 

This statement is interesting in light of the views of Kagawa, the Japanese 
apostle of Christianity and Co-operation. He writes in the chapter on Co- 
operatives in his book Brotherhood Economics: 

The modern cooperative is an improvement on the guild of the middle ages 
from which it is a lineal descendant. The medieval guild achieved the 
organization of economic activities without exploitation but it did not attain 
to brotherhood love to nonmembers. On the other hand, one of the basic 
principles of the modern cooperative is the extension of services to the 
entire community. Any true cooperative is community wide in its outlook. 
The guild of old limited its services to its own members (p. 99). 
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Whether or not the co-operatives are lineal descendants of the guilds, an 
economist friend insists that in general costs are not automatically equal to price 
and so exploitation often results. When conditions of free competition do not 
exist, inequalities arise, and the market price may not be the “just” or “fair” 
price. Such a condition caused the rise of the guild system in the Middle Ages, 
he says, and we are faced today with the same proposition. The present huge 
productive units with their enormous overhead are intent only on the maximum 
profit and have again caused the feeling that we once more need a “guild-like” 
organization to regulate prices. 

Dr. James P. Warbasse, president of the Co-operative League of the United 
States in the third edition of his book, Co-operative Democracy, 1930, holds that 
private property is necessary and essential but that its abuse needs correction. 
He also follows the view of other authors cited previously to the general effect 
that agricultural co-operative ownership of land may come about gradually where 
it is necessary and that land so used will be bought from its owners. The ques- 
tion of nationalization of land then need not arise. 

But lest the authors have been chosen too carefully, let us look at the views 
of Mr. Robin Hood, secretary-treasurer of the National Co-operative Council, 
an agricultural group, written in the December issue of Consumers Co-operation. 
He points out that it is quite necessary for consumers’ co-operatives and agri- 
cultural co-operatives to work together but says that the farmer learned his 
co-operative philosophy from hard experience and not out of books. In fact he 
lashes out quite strongly on the futility of erecting sound business enterprises on 
the schemes of high pressure promoters and “condescending people who like to 
work in the rural slums.” He points out that the farmers’ co-operatives adhere 
to the Rochdale principles of open membership, democratic control, patronage 
dividends, and limited interest on capital but he adds: 

Farm cooperatives are business institutions. . . . The experience of agri- 
culture indicates that the economic job cannot be done in a cooperative way 
unless it is done in a business way. . . . Again, to agricultural cooperative 
leaders, the concept of a cooperative state or commonwealth is not essential 
to the fundamental principles of cooperation. 


Who then are the people interested in these co-operative movements through- 
out the world? Actually, they represent every class and stratum of the popula- 
tion. There are those whom Gide termed the “bourgeois,” who have little interest 
in the future of the Co-operative Movement or in its idealism. They are interested 
in cutting out the intermediary profits on the things they must use, or are inter- 
ested in getting a larger share of the selling price of articles and products they 
have for sale. They are also the farmers with their co-operative grain elevators 
and the growers with their co-operative purchasing organizations and co-operative 
selling groups. For them it is often just a matter of dollars and cents, although 
they are aware many times of the social significance of the movement because 
higher net returns will allow them to enjoy a higher standard of living. 

Then there are the store groups whose membership is of two kinds—those 
who wish to save money on their purchases and perhaps incidentally to promote 
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a true co-operative spirit, and secondly, a smaller, but very talkative, group who 
want to use the co-operatives as a distributive system in some political setup 
they hope to accomplish. This portion of the consumers’ movement contains 
representatives of every shade and variety of socialist, syndicalist, and commu- 
nistic thought in every land in the wide world. One has only to read the com- 
munications sent to the various co-operative journals to know that many political 
socialists regard themselves as Co-operators. 

But this is by no means the complete picture. In Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
and Belgium the Catholic Church wished its members to have whatever benefits 
there were in the Co-operative Movement but did not wish them to be subjected 
to a constant stream of political propaganda. Hence separate and successful 
co-operative Catholic movements have long existed in the countries named. 

Since there are so many types of people and so many philosophies in the 
Co-operative Movement, the movement is perhaps stronger than it would be if 
any one group were able to fasten its philosophy on the whole scheme, thus 
forcing the retirement of those who could not subscribe to the central philosophy. 

Many writers have pointed out that promotion “from the top” seldom suc- 
ceeds in the Co-operative Movement and are in hearty accord with the statement 
in Business Week for November 21, 1936, commenting on the hesitancy of the 
President’s Co-operative Commission to submit a report: 


Likely result now is that the movement will be left free to grow from the 
grass roots, as its less dynamic disciples think it should. 


What then is the future of this movement? Theoretically, the Co-operative 
Movement can grow slowly until it is the dominant form of business control and 
agricultural control. Theoretically, it can achieve a greater measure of industrial 
democracy than has yet been achieved and can preserve private property. Theo- 
retically, it can absorb all displaced middlemen into other constructive work 
(today more chauffeurs are needed than were the coachmen they displaced), 
and can preserve more personal liberty than is now a fact in half a dozen coun- 
tries. Theoretically, there need be no loss of democratic control, as the indi- 
vidual smaller societies would control any larger societies which they set up to 
carry out a general purpose. Theoretically, co-operative methods could be strong 
enough to dominate and exist within several kinds of political systems without 
substituting the state for private or group initiative. 

This the Co-operative Movement can do if given time enough. However, in 
actual practice, it is almost certain that several economic systems will be swept 
away by quick-acting idealists long before sufficient time can elapse to permit the 
slowly evolving Co-operative Movement to achieve its greatest possibilities. 


Georgetown University ANDREW J. KREss 
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Charles P. Loomis 


CHANGES IN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STATUS 


“Recent Changes in the Social and Economic Status of Farm Families in 
North Carolina’? includes an analysis of changes in (1) occupation and farm 
tenure of heads of rural families from 1901 to 1935; (2) spatial mobility of 
farm families by tenure status; (3) crops, livestock, and farm income by tenure 
status; (4) composition and characteristics of the population in relation to social 
and economic status; (5) rural-urban migration of farm families and of sons 
and daughters of farmers by tenure status; (6) marriage rates in the rural popu- 
lation by tenure status; (7) changes in the birth rates to married women by 
tenure status; (8) changes in educational status of farmers and members of their 
families by tenure and residence—all based upon 3,470 field records taken in 
block sample townships in seven counties. In addition, a graphic description of 
major changes in farm tenancy and population from 1930 to 1935 based upon 
census material and governmental reports is presented. It is only to be regretted 
that a larger population was not available for the analyses of vital rates. 

Among the significant findings from census data are the following: (1) In 
the mountain counties there was an increase in the farm population as well as in 
the number of farms from 1930 to 1935. In some counties the increase in 
population ranges up to 50 per cent. (2) During the same period there was a 
heavy decrease in the farm population in the northern coastal plain, ranging in 
some counties up to 19 per cent. (3) There was also a heavy loss of Negro farm 
population in the state. The number of farms operated by colored farmers de- 
creased 9.8 per cent, Negro population decreased 10.2 per cent; farms operated 
by white farmers increased 14.2 per cent, white farm population increased seven 
per cent. There is an apparent trend of displacement of Negro tenants by white 
tenants. (4) In 1930, 20 per cent of North Carolina farmers had spent less 
than one year on their farms, 32 per cent had been on their farms less than two 
years, and 49 per cent less than five years. More than 46 per cent of the white 
croppers had been on their farms less than one year. 

Analysis of the data from field investigations for five rural areas, one moun- 
tain county and one coastal plain county reveals, among many significant findings, 
the following: (1) From 1925 to 1935, relatively fewer Negroes than whites in 
every tenure group shifted up the agricultural ladder. Since 1925 the persons on 
relief (at the time of the study) had been falling down the agricultural ladder 


1C. Horace Hamilton, “Recent Changes in the Social and Economic Status of Farm 
Families in North Carolina,” Bulletin No. 309, North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station, State College Station, Raleigh, North Carolina, May, 1937, (pp. 180). 
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more frequently than climbing. However, during the depression, Negro owners 
have held their own when compared with white owners, but Negro tenants, 
croppers, and laborers have not fared so well. (2) During recent years large 
numbers have shifted from nonfarming occupations to farming. (3) In 1933 
almost 10 per cent of the families shifted up the agricultural ladder, whereas 
almost four per cent shifted down. (4) The status of farm laborer serves two 
functions: It is a stepping stone (more frequently than the status of cropper) to 
higher rungs in the agricultural ladder, and it is a catch-all for displaced owners, 
tenants, and croppers. (5) “About three-fourths of those families at the top of 
the ladder were placed there by their parents or jumped there barely touching 
some of the lower rungs. . . . From one-third to one-half of those using the 
ladder are coming down rather than going up.” (6) “A little more than one- 
half of the white, but less than one-third of the Negro tenants were sons of 
owners.” (7) “About one-third of all farm owners, white and colored, in all 
areas began their careers as farm owners.” Of these, 85 to 90 per cent were still 
owners at the time of the survey. (8) In all tenure groups white rural families 
move more often than do Negro families. (9) In the upper tenure groups relief 
families move more frequently than do nonrelief families. The reverse is true 
for persons in the lower tenure groups who are often “old and worn out ex- 
tenants and ex-croppers.” (10) “Relatively more sons and daughters of relief 
parents, in all age groups, were ‘backed up’ or ‘stranded’ in their parental homes 
than was the case of offspring of non-relief parents.” (11) “It can be stated 
almost as a general rule that out of 10 farm youths, six will remain on farms, 
three will go to the city, and one will go to rural non-farm areas.” In this 
respect there is little difference among operators of different tenure status. How- 
ever, Negroes tend to leave agriculture more than whites. (12) Tenant offspring 
tend to be more mobile in short-distance moving than owners; the reverse is 
true for long-distance moving. (13) In the various sex and age groups urban 
migrants have more formal education than those who remain on the farm. 
(14) Migrants to cities are more often single than those to towns or to other 
farms. (15) Marriage rates slumped during the depression but rose after 1931. 
(16) During prosperity relief persons marry more frequently than nonrelief 
ones ; during depression years the reverse is true. (17) Birth rates of nonowners 
are generally higher than for owners, since landlords prefer large families as 
tenants or croppers on their farms. 

The functioning of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration from 1932 
to 1934 is reflected by the following: (1) The reduction in cotton and tobacco 
acreages from 1932 to 1934 was accomplished not by eliminating farmers but 
by decreasing the size of the average farm. (2) Tenants and croppers did not 
cut the size of their tobacco and cotton crops as much as did farm owners. This 
means that large landlords sacrificed less than did the small owner operators. 
(3) Owing to increased yields per acre, the average number of pounds of to- 
bacco produced per farm decreased only 19 per cent as compared with a decrease 
of 28 per cent in tobacco acreage. Average cotton yields decreased so that the 
number of bales of cotton per farm was 32 per cent less, as contrasted with a 
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29 per cent decrease in acreage. (4) Decrease in commercial crops such as 
cotton and tobacco was accomplished by an increase in gardens, livestock, and 
poultry. (5) In 1934, Agricultural Adjustment Administration benefit payments 
averaged $58 per farm. Gross cash incomes for all farmers increased from $509 
to $925 from 1932 to 1934. Increases in incomes were relatively comparable in 
all tenure groups. However, Negro farmers failed to share proportionately with 
white farmers either from sales or benefit payments. 


RURAL ORGANIZATION 


Rural sociology was offered by 94, or 51 per cent of the 184 state teachers 
colleges and normal schools training teachers in 1935, according to a report of 
the Office of Education.2 Twenty-eight, or 15 per cent of these institutions 
offered rural economics, and 34, or 19 per cent offered rural community activities 
and relations courses for background study. Eighty-four per cent offered differ- 
entiated work for the preparation of rural teachers. The report, covering the 
eight-year period from 1926 to 1934, includes statistical data for the United 
States representing averages and is based on information from 48 state school 
systems. 

Rural schools in places of under 2,500 inhabitants constitute 88.4 per cent of 
all schools, but this proportion is decreasing. During the eight-year period there 
was a reduction of 23,000 or 14 per cent in the number of one-room schools. 
The attendance in these schools decreased 10 per cent. Two-room schools are 
increasing at the rate of about 500 per year, and their enrollment has increased 
21 per cent. Urban schools are still in session one month longer each year than 
one- or two-room rural schools. Nearly one-half of the teachers in one-room 
schools and more than one-third of those in two-room schools received salaries 
of less than $500 a year in 1935. Two hundred dollars a year was not uncom- 
mon. In 1935, over one-fourth of the teachers in Negro schools received $200. 

Both rural high schools and consolidated schools are increasing rapidly. From 
1926 to 1934 the number of rural schools offering high school work increased 
28.2 per cent and enrollment in rural public high schools has increased 104 per 
cent, a rate two times that for urban high schools. The average cost per pupil 
for general expenditures has been reduced twice as much in rural as in urban 
schools. Owing probably to the declining birth rates, the total enrollment of 
rural elementary schools decreased by more than a million (9.4 per cent) during 
the eight-year period. 

Many studies are cited which indicate that the small rural schools are less 
efficient than the larger ones in both country and city. The new project of the 
Office of Education which establishes forums in rural communities is described. 

Rural Medical Service® is an analysis of factors related to deficiencies in medi- 


2 Katherine M. Cook, “Review of Conditions and Developments in Education in Rural 
and Other Sparsely Settled Areas,” Bulletin, 1937, No. 2 (Advance Pages), Office of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Department of the Interior, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1937, (pp. 70). 

8 Rural Medical Service, Bureau of Medical Economics, American Medical Association, 


Chicago, 1937, (pp. 80). 
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cal facilities in rural areas. Inspection of the 1934 Medical Directory of the 
American Medical Association permitted the location of 300 counties in 30 
states with populations of 2,000 or more per physician. For all states with four 
or more such counties special investigations of social and economic conditions in 
the counties were made. In this analysis secondary sources were used. Informa- 
tion concerning income, retail sales, farm values, relief granted and death rates, 
when vital statistics were available, was assembled. Rates of bed occupancy and 
availability of hospital facilities in adjoining counties were included in the study. 
The 300 counties with more than 2,000 inhabitants per physician are concen- 
trated in two types of areas: (1) Counties on “the margin of settlement” in 
mountainous, arid, national forest or grazing sections in which population is 
actually too sparse to support one physician for 2,000 inhabitants (such condi- 
tions prevail in some of the counties in the “dust bowl,” in the “cut-over”’ 
sections of Michigan and Minnesota, and in the grazing and extensive farming 
areas of the Northwest) ; (2) The Appalachian-Ozark, cotton, and certain sea- 
coast regions with sufficient density of population but backward economic and 
social organization, high percentage of illiteracy, tenantry, extreme poverty, and 
general lack of the more recently developed features of modern civilization. 
The counties with more than 2,000 inhabitants per physician do not as a rule 
have higher death rates than other areas. However, in most instances they are in 
sparsely settled areas or in areas “poor” in social and economic assets. The report 
does not advocate socialized medicine and presents no factual data concerning 
the training, age, and other characteristics of the few physicians in the areas studied. 
“The Growth and Decline of Rural Industrial Enterprise in North China’’* 
is an interesting monograph describing cotton handloom weaving in Paoti hsien 
of Hopei Province. Geographical and historical backgrounds for the develop- 
ment of the more modern conditions are included. The weaving industry, which 
is so vital in embuttressing the peasant’s agricultural economy, with its fluctuat- 
ing climatic conditions, attended by alternating periods of famine and sufficient 
food supply, began to decline in 1924 and continued to decline until 1931. 
Important in the decline was the fact that, as the modern methods and equip- 
ment were introduced, the local units did not strive for quality and variety. The 
merchants were a detached group and the profit motive led to an attempt to 
compete on the basis of quantity. With an unstable political structure and the 
conservative Chinese tradition, rationalization has not made sufficient inroads to 
destroy the crafts. If these latter strive for quality and variety there is hope for 
their continued existence, but in Paoti the industry has remained so primitive 
that soon the products will be confined to markets and fairs, and the crafts will 
become but a memory. 
RURAL YOUTH 


One hundred young men who lived on farms in northern Tompkins County, 
New York, and who were under 25 years of age, were interviewed and studied 


#H. D. Fong, “The Growth and Decline of Rural Industrial Enterprise in North China,” 
Nankai Institute of Economics, Industry Series Bulletin No. 8, Nankai University, Tientsin, 
China, January, 1936. 
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in an effort to determine the curriculum objectives for schools which would 
meet the needs of those confronted with the problems of becoming established 
in farming.’ The young men were classified into the three following groups: 
(1) 38 who were completely established in farming and expressed no desire to 
change their occupations; (2) 44 who were only partly established in farming 
and intended to continue, expressing no desire to change to other occupations ; 
and (3) 18 who were not established and were doubtful as to their desire to 
continue farming. 

A comparative study of these three groups was made. Attitudes toward farm- 
ing, educational status, age at leaving school, reasons for leaving school, earnings 
and expenditures before as well as after leaving school, net worth, farm manage- 
ment practices, family relationships and adjustments, social participation, type 
and extent of reading, types of amusements and avocations were among the 
characteristics with regard to which the three groups were studied. Educatior.al 
possibilities and agricultural and human resources of the area were also treated. 

The important problem of the manner in which the young men began farm- 
ing was analyzed. The methods employed in the order of importance were: 
(1) allowances from parents or others, (2) developing single farm enterprises, 
(3) working as hired men, (4) having a share in a farm business, (5) renting 
a farm, (6) becoming a part owner, (7) buying a farm. These methods are 
analyzed separately. 

On the basis of the findings of the investigation 11 objectives under the 
headings of guidance, placement, and training are set forth. 

“Occupations of Sons and Daughters of Mississippi Cotton Farmers’’® is the 
title of a study of 1,567 sons and daughters, 19 to 34 years of age, living in 500 
families residing in five counties. A block sample in each county included 50 
owner and 50 tenant cotton farming families with children over 19 years of age 
not in school or college, and farm-reared parents who lived on a cotton farm 
during their school days. Accuracy of the data given by parents was tested by 
sending mailed questionnaires to children not residing in the parental home. 
Fifty-five per cent (507) of these questionnaires were returned and adjudged 
to be representative of the whole group. 

The relation of age, education, marital status, characteristics and composition 
of the parental family and certain ‘‘socio-economic” influences to the occu- 
pational distribution was studied. Special analysis was made of farming and 
part-time farming as well as of the handicapped, widowed, and divorced sons 
and daughters. 

About 19 per cent of the sons and 28 per cent of the daughters were high 
school graduates. Only 25 per cent of the sons and daughters had completed 
college. In this study, as was the case in North Carolina, New York, and Ohio 


5 Edwin Ray Hoskins, “Young Men in Farming,” Vocational Education Bulletin No. 
188, U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Agriculture Series No. 49, 
1936, (pp. 117). 

® Dorothy Dickins, “Occupations of Sons and Daughters of Mississippi Cotton Farmers,” 
Bulletin No. 318, Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, State College, Mississippi, 
May, 1937, (pp. 132). 
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studies, it was found that the more schooling a child received the less was the 
chance that he would remain in the occupation of farming, but 4-H Club work 
was not related to the choice of occupation. The more the education of the 
parents or older children, the more education was received by the child included 
in the study. The larger the farm enterprise, in terms of number of work ani- 
mals or tractors, the less likelihood was there that the children would remain 
in agriculture. 

There was only a slight tendency for large families to contribute a larger 
proportion of their members to the farming population than the small families. 
No evidence was found to support the theory that oldest sons remain in agri- 
culture more frequently than the younger, but older daughters more frequently 
assist in household tasks, receive less formal education and marry farmers more 
frequently than subsequent daughters. Last-born children of both sexes receive 
more schooling and more frequently enter nonfarming positions. 

Sons and daughters 29 to 33 years of age who left school when cotton prices 
were low more frequently became farmers than those who left home when prices 
were high. For sons and daughters 19 to 23 years of age the price of cotton at 
time of leaving home had no relation to the occupaticas entered. The closer a 
farm family lives to a city the more likely the children are to enter nonfarm 
occupations. Economic status of the parental family is influential in determining 
whether daughters are to receive a given educational status or enter nonfarming 
occupations. 

The spatial mobility of sons and daughters in farming was not great. Eighty- 
six per cent of all farming sons had always lived in Mississippi and 64 per cent 
had always lived in the same county. The study, though not exactly comparable 
with those for Ohio, North Carolina, Connecticut, and New York, indicates that 
a greater percentage of farm-reared children remain in agriculture in Mississippi. 

Sixty-five per cent of the daughters who are now homemakers work in the 
field picking or chopping cotton. Wives of owner-farmers more frequently 
raised produce for sale and worked less in the field than wives of tenants. 

Ninety-four per cent of the offspring from 19 to 34 remaining in the parental 
home had never had a gainful occupation; 84 per cent had lived at home since 
leaving school. These facts indicate that the back-to-the-land movement was not 
great. Lack of migration to cities caused the “backing up” of rural youth on the 
farm. Of the farmers’ sons entering nonfarm occupations, 45 per cent were 
unskilled and semiskilled workers. About 2.5 per cent of the nonfarming sons 
were managers, clerks, and kindred workers. Five per cent were professional men. 


RURAL RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
“A Graphic Summary of the Relief Situation in South Dakota, 1930-1935’" 
has been issued by the South Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. Charts 
and graphs relate South Dakota to the remainder of the United States in respect 
to social, economic, and physical factors. State maps depict the influence of 


7 W. F. Kumlien, “A Graphic Summary of the Relief Situation in South Dakota, 1930- 
1935,” Bulletin 310, South Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, Brookings, South 
Dakota, May, 1937, (pp. 63). 
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drought, low prices, grasshopper infestation, and insufficient size of farms, includ- 
ing per capita Federal and local aid from the various sources, crop yields, value of 
farm products, tax delinquencies, foreclosures, bank failures and farm values. 

The half of the state lying east of the hundredth meridian differs greatly from 
the western half which is primarily a grazing or ranching region. South Dakota 
ranks fourth in the proportion of the population in agriculture, being outranked 
in this respect only by North Dakota, Arkansas, and Mississippi. Because of the 
extreme drought conditions during 1931, 1933, and 1934 (1933 and 1934 crop 
failure was almost complete in over two-thirds of the state), South Dakota led 
all other states with regard to percentage of total population on relief from July, 
1933, to June, 1935. Following the War stimulation and land boom during a 
period of high precipitation, the value per acre of farm real estate fell 50.6 per 
cent from 1920 to 1930. Only Wyoming exceeded South Dakota in the decrease 
in land values during this period. Between 1925 and 1935 two-thirds of all 
banks in South Dakota failed. 

The relief population is younger, has less formal education, includes more 
semi-skilled and unskilled persons, contains relatively more tenants, has larger 
households, has lived longer in the county of present residence, and has more 
unemployed than the nonrelief population. 

The present drought, though severe, is not South Dakota’s first visitation. It 
is not likely to be the last. The settlers came largely from nearby Central States 
such as Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, and Wisconsin where precipitation, soil, and 
low wind velocity dictated the intensive small-farm pattern. Their experience 
backgrounds, plus the early homestead laws, have established a faulty economy 
in South Dakota. Farms should be larger. 

The june Report on Progress of the Works Program® carries a report on 
farmers on relief and rehabilitation.® Eleven per cent of Works Progress Ad- 
ministration workers in March, 1937, were located in 1,351 rural counties, the 
largest municipality of which numbered less than 2,500 persons in 1930. Eighty- 
nine counties or parts of counties, which included cities, the 1930 population of 
which was 100,000 or more, comprised 43.7 per cent of the total Works Prog- 
ress Administration employment. Workers employed on projects of an inter- 
county nature and persons aided by rural rehabilitation loans and grants are not 
included in these percentages. In rural as well as in urban areas the number of 
Works Progress Administration workers dropped by about 26 per cent from the 
peak load of March, 1936, to March, 1937. 

Descriptions including persons engaged in and funds allocated for general 
and white-collar Works Progress Administration projects, the National Youth 
Administration and the other Federal agencies participating are included in the 
report. Announcement is made that agriculture and homemaking courses will be 
made available to youths of tenant and other low-income farm families through 
a nation-wide National Youth Administration program. 


8 Works Progress Administration, June, 1937, (pp. 117). 
® This section is a summary of Farmers on Relief and Rehabilitation, by Berta Asch and 
A. R. Mangus. (See “Current Bulletins,” Rural Sociology, September, 1936.) 
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One of the most significant findings of the study ‘Farm Rehabilitation Possi- 
bilities Among Rural Households on Relief in Virginia,’”’?° was the fact that 
84 per cent of the 28,597 households of the state on emergency relief outside 
independent cities had suitable land available for gardening, yet only 31 per 
cent operated successful gardens during the year. 

The Rural Rehabilitation Division in Virginia accepted 6,750 cases during 
1935 and 1936, of which 64 per cent came from relief rolls. In 1936, loans 
averaged $360 per client. The median size of farms of rural relief households 
was 15.1 acres, and of rehabilitation households, 49.1 acres. 


RURAL-URBAN COMPARISON 


“Our Cities—Their Role in the National Economy’? is a report which sets 
forth rural-urban differences, traces the history of urbanization, and makes 
recommendations for the future control and development of the urban centers. 
In the document, cities are defined as places of 2,500 and more inhabitants. Of 
interest to the rural sociologists are the following findings: 

(1) City populations include relatively more persons from 20 to 65 years of 
age than rural populations. Cities on the Pacific Coast have a greater proportion 
of older and cities in the South a greater proportion of younger persons than 
the general urban population. 

(2) All except the largest cities, with their many foreign-born males, have 
relatively more women than men when compared with rural areas. Western 
cities have the largest proportion of men, Southern cities the largest proportion 
of women. 

(3) Two-thirds of all inhabitants of cities of over a million are foreign born. 

(4) If “1” is taken as an index to indicate that enough children are born to 
retain the present numbers, then the index for cities of 100,000 is .76; cities of 
25,000 to 100,000, .88; cities of 10,000 to 25,000, .97; cities of 2,500 to 
10,000, 1.04; and the rural population, 1.54. 

(5) The suicide rate is 50 per cent higher in the cities of 10,000 and over 
than in the smaller cities and rural areas. The annual number of suicides is 
22,000 for the country, the rate being highest in the fastest growing cities (high- 
est in cities on the Pacific Coast and lowest in the New England and East South 
Central cities). 

(6) Cities spend twice as much per capita for public health services as do 
rural areas. The urban infant mortality rate is below the rural. 

(7) The 1934 per capita expenditures for relief were twice as great in the 
most urbanized states as for the least urbanized. When all Federal aid is con- 
sidered, however, the rural states received more per capita than the urban. From 


10 B. L. Hummel and C. G. Bennett, “Farm Rehabilitation Possibilities Among Rural 
Households on Relief in Virginia,” Rural Relief Series No. 10, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration of Virginia, Blacksburg, Virginia, April, 1937, (pp. 36; mimeographed). 

11 Report of the Urbanization Committee to the National Resources Committee, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., February, 1937. 
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1933 to 1935, from three-fifths to three-fourths of the expenditures for relief 
went to urban centers. One-fifth of the total expenditures went to the 10 largest 
cities in 1933. 

(8) “. . . lynchings decline as urbanization proceeds and as isolated back- 
ward areas are brought within the orbit of urban influence.” 

(9) Approximately 60 per cent of the national loss due to fire occurs in rural 
areas. Also per capita losses caused by fire in the rural areas are greater than in 
urban. The larger the city the less the per capita loss. However, loss of lives 
due to fire is greater in urban centers. In 1933, 3,500 lives were lost. Seventy 
per cent of these deaths were caused by urban fires. 

(10) From 1924 to 1935 there was a 150 per cent increase in rural motor 
fatalities. During the same period urban motor fatalities increased only 27 per 
cent. In the last few years the urban rate has decreased while the rural rate has 
increased. The smaller cities have higher rates than the larger. 

(11) In Congress the urban states are under represented to the extent of 13 
representatives. From the 66th to the 74th Congress more than one-half the 
important chairmanships (73 out of 108) have been held by rural members. 

(12) City families when compared with rural families of the same income 
groups spend a smaller proportion of their incomes for food and larger propor- 
tions for clothing, advancement, and recreation. 

(13) Fifty per cent of the urban families have radios as compared with 
21 per cent of families living on farms. 

Other rural-urban comparisons are given. Unfortunately the report is not 
documented. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


“Family Budgets, 1934-35, of Six Tenant-Cultivators in the Lyallpur Dis- 
trict’? is the title of the third publication in a series dealing with a group of 
six tenant cultivators in a relatively prosperous part of Punjab, the Canal Colony 
of Lyallpur. In income and social status the six families are between ordinary 
tenants and peasant proprietors in the district. These families are slightly above 
the average Punjab farmers as a whole. Standard of living data are given for 
1932-33, 1933-34, and 1934-35. 

The records were kept by an investigator who lived on the farm. Compara- 
bility in the expenditures and values for the joint and single families is attained 
by use of Atwater’s scale of adult male units. The consumption values of the six 
families were compared with those of 164 Nebraska families and 167 Illinois 
families. The Punjab families expended 66 per cent of their total value of living 
for food, whereas the Nebraska and Illinois families expended 49 and 41 per 
cent, respectively, for this item. Punjab families produced 80 per cent of their 
living, but the Nebraska and Illinois families produced only 47 and 32 per cent, 
respectively. Punjab families produced nine per cent of their clothing—American 
farmers none. American farmers are adjudged to have higher standards of living. 


12 Labh Singh and Ajaib Singh, “Family Budgets, 1934-35, of Six Tenant-Cultivators in 
the Lyallpur District,” Publication No. 50, The Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, 
(pp. 50). 
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The six Punjab families devoted 18.1 per cent of their value of living to 
clothing and shoes, 4.2 per cent to traveling, 2.5 per cent to religion (25 per 
cent of which was furnished), 2.1 per cent for medicine, 1.9 per cent for amuse- 
ment and luxuries, 1.5 per cent for social, 1.0 per cent for lighting, .8 per cent 
for housing (not including interest and depreciation), and 2.8 per cent for 
miscellaneous items. 

“Farm Tenancy in the United States, 1918-1936’ is a selected list of refer- 
ences dealing with farm tenancy with a brief summarization of contents. In all, 
there are 1,070 references classified by geographical division and states. 

An “Economic and Social Survey of Clay County’! includes inventories of 
educational facilities, libraries, recreation and social organizations. Church, farm, 
war veterans, civic and other social facilities are given special attention. Local 
relief and housing are very briefly discussed. A population analysis includes the 
national ancestry, marital status, occupations, church affiliations, and educational 
attainments of residents. The number of defectives, illiterates, and the number 
of war veterans is given. 

Exactly 1,089 courses in 26 subjects relating to agricultural economics and 
rural sociology are offered by state agricultural colleges, according to a mimeo- 
graphed report from Tennessee.1® The sources for the analysis are not given, so 
the reviewer could not determine whether courses were actually offered or merely 
listed in college catalogues. 

Subjects ranked from low to high according to number of courses offered are: 
agricultural economics, rural sociology, farm management, marketing livestock, 
marketing all farm products, farm finance and taxation, farm accounting, co- 
operative marketing, land economics, marketing crops, agricultural policies and 
problems, economic geography of agriculture, local government, economic his- 
tory of agriculture, farmers’ movements, types of farming, farm laws, agricultural 
transportation, international agricultural problems, farm labor and tenancy, rural 
industries, agricultural advertising, and range economics. Distribution of courses 
in the various fields is given by states. 

A total of 144 courses dealing with various phases of rural sociology were 
offered by 40 institutions. Of the courses, 120 are for undergraduate credit and 
24 for graduates. Very few undergraduate courses are open to freshmen. Of the 
undergraduate courses, 98 are lecture, 11 combination lecture and laboratory, 
two seminar, and 16 research. 


18 Louise O. Bercaw, “Farm Tenancy in the United States, 1918-1936,” Agricultural 
Economics Bibliography No. 70 (supersedes No. 59), Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., June, 1937, (pp. 302). 

14 Economic and Social Survey of Clay County, South Dakota State Planning Board and 
Clay County Planning Board, Brookings, South Dakota, (pp. 70; mimeographed). 

15 Charles E. Allred and William E. Hendrix, “Courses in Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology, Land Grant Colleges, 1935-1936,” Monograph No. 39, Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
May 10, 1937, (pp. 20; mimeographed). 








Book Reviews 


Carle C. Zimmerman, Editor 


The Review Editor has some difficulty in finding the proper and interested persons for 
reviewing books. It will facilitate the work if anyone interested will mail cards to Carle 
C. Zimmerman, 200 Emerson Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, giving 
his name and address and types of books wished for review. 


Three Years of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. By Edwin G. 
Nourse, Joseph S. Davis, and John D. Black. Washington, D. C.: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1937. Pp. xiv, 600. $3.50. 


These reports of which this is the summary volume need no introduction. 
Throughout them statements have repeatedly been made that the study was as 
“nearly scientific as it could be made” (Vol. I, in the Preface, and elsewhere in 
Vols. VI and VII). Thus throughout the study Nourse in particular has been 
somewhat skeptical of the ability to obtain objective scientific research about the 
A.A.A. free from bias and preconceived notions. This skepticism seems justified 
unless political speeches and propagandic reports by the A.A.A., both of which 
abound in this volume, be considered as “scientific.” The chapter on contribu- 
tions of the A.A.A to general economic recovery is nearly half that sort of thing. 
The book ends with “pep” talks given to the Farm Bureau Convention in order 
to maintain backing for the program by Secretary Wallace and Administrator 
Tolley. In speaking about the A.A.A. officials, they write (p. 479), “Of course 
there is a vigorous class interest on the part of the farmer. There is also probably 
an unconscious bias among A.A.A. officials—a deep-grained ‘farm-mindedness’— 
that leads them somewhat beyond a true evaluation of rival claims of farmers 
and others.” The similarity between many statements in this book and previous 
writings by the authors leads to the opinion that the authors saw in the A.A.A. 
mainly the things that they believed beforehand and that this report also contains 
a ‘““‘deep-grained farm-mindedness” unduly friendly to the A.A.A., and therefore 
perhaps a double bias instead of impartiality. This is shown by the hasty gen- 
eralizations throughout the work. 

The statement (p. 20) that “all responsible students of the agricultural situa- 
tion of the period agree . . .” implies of course that those who disagree with 
much of our current agrarian propaganda are irresponsible. Consequently those 
who wish to be informed should read for themselves literature on all sides of 
the question, and in this connection it is worth while to read this volume if one 
has not been following the situation closely, and has not already read the previ- 
ous works of Black, Nourse, and Davis, the newspapers, and the propagandic 
reports of the A.A.A. itself. 

An Appendix of 50 pages of fine print, purporting to give the theoretical 
qualitative analysis on which many of the conclusions in the volume are based, 
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was written by H. B. Rowe. His analysis compares favorably with the simple 
supply, demand, and monopoly analysis (based on the assumption that all things 
are equal) as given in elementary textbooks. After 46 pages of assumptions and 
diagrams he states (p. 557): “It is not possible to determine the actual effects of 
a program applied simultaneously to a number of competing products through 
an analysis based on relationships for individual commodities when these rela- 
tionships have been established under an assumption that competing supplies are 
unaffected.” If this had been stated on the first page of the Appendix, the 
reviewer and many others might have been spared the trouble of reading many 
pages of elementary economic theory. Since “their [basic commodities} prices 
strongly influence changes in price of other agricultural commodities” (p. 43), 
and since part of the philosophy of the A.A.A. was that by applying restrictions 
to some commodities consumers would have to shift to others or get along with 
less, a more comprehensive analysis based on more realistic assumptions would 
have been in order. However, the authors state that the A.A.A. reduced con- 
sumption by at least two or three per cent less flour, two or three million less 
bales of cotton, and 1.1 billion pounds less pork in addition to paying as much 
or more in money for the smaller quantities (pp. 409-411), without considering 
the effect of restriction on the prices and the consumptior: of other commodities 
which consumers might try to substitute. Where did consumers get all the calo- 
ries to replace those not obtained from wheat and pork? Is there any truth in 
the stories about increased sales of canned dog food? 

The authors fail to define what they mean by “agriculture,” “balance,” ‘“‘equal- 
ity,” “fair share of the national income,” and other terms and propaganda slo- 
gans. They accept as an axiom that farmers were not getting a fair share of the 
national income and that “agriculture” was worse off than every other industry. 
But if one assumes that the conclusions in the recent work, Income in Agricul- 
ture, 1929-1935, by the National Industrial Conference Board, or in the re- 
viewer's 1932 study on “Wealth, Income, and Living’ (Jour. Farm Econ., XV, 
(3), July, 1933), were correct and that farmers were as well off, or a little better 
off than most other groups, then one can imagine what happens to much of the 
A.A.A. philosophy, and many of the “sympathetic” discussions and conclusions 
of this book. Possibly history will say that A.A.A. attempts have been creating 
unbalance instead of “restoring balance.” The drop in the index of factory pay 
rolls relative to indexes relating to agriculture is ignored, and the authors appar- 
ently think it was proper to tax poor laborers to help fairly well-to-do farmers. 
The ballyhoo about wartime expansion of agriculture in the United States is 
accepted by the authors (p. 4), although a diagram on page 18 of the bulletin 
Agriculture's Share of the National Income, published by the A.A.A. in October, 
1935, shows that during the war period production did not keep pace wit! 
population growth. 

The census data on numbers of farms are quoted in round numbers as six 
million. No use is made of other census data which show that nearly one-third 
of these so-called farmers work off the farms and that the distribution of farms 
by size and income is so skewed that an average size or average income is practi- 
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cally meaningless. The effect of the A.A.A. on large and small farms is virtually 
ruled out by this statement (p. 339): “This, however, was not a large factor in 
the total situation, because the family-size farm occupies such a predominant 
place in our rural economy.” Does this mean in numbers, income, or size, or 
just what? One might also say that the predominant type of business in the 
United States is small business, because there are so few big corporations. As 
proof of a wide distribution of benefit payments from the A.A.A., the authors 
then quote figures to show how small was the percentage of benefit payments of 
over $10,000 to one party from one commodity. A few pages earlier (p. 328) 
data are presented to show that the gross farm income per farm was only about 
$1,000. If these figures mean anything at all, then benefit payments of even 
$1,000 in addition to other gross income become large payments to large farms— 
100 per cent greater than the average income from production—and benefit pay- 
ments of $10,000 become extremely large—1,000 per cent greater than average 
gross income, and all this in the name of “equality”! 

Some of the conclusions are almost meaningless. Take, for example, the fol- 
lowing: ‘“We may therefore conclude that farm laborers on the rank and file of 
farms in the United States as a whole have shared in the increase of agricultural 
income since 1932 in as full measure as can reasonably be expected in view of 
the accompanying circumstances” (p. 352). An article by J. D. Black in the 
Review of Economic Statistics is referred to as the study on which this conclusion 
is based. This study contains the implicit assumption that farm laborers had 
full-time work at the monthly wage rates and therefore is not applicable to 
seasonal farm labor. In some cases it appears as if the authors were trying so 
hard to shield the A.A.A. that they became wholly inconsistent and drew con- 
clusions contrary to their own statements. They wrote (p. 345): “No definite 
statement can be made as to the incidence of the program on southern landlords 
and tenants respectively. No data collected or studies made are sufficiently com- 
prehensive to be conclusive.” Seven lines lower down in the same paragraph— 
“Much of the criticism which has found its way into the press has been founded 
upon scattering instances of violation . . . or upon a few situations . . .” How 
do the authors know this if no conclusive studies have been made? They then 
proceed to draw seven numbered conclusions, all of which are so damaging to 
the A.A.A. that they have to protect the A.A.A. by stating (p. 349), “The 
A.A.A. was never conceived for the purpose of equalizing income or restoring 
freedom of initiative and equality of opportunity among different tenant classes 
within the farm population . . . It is not in order to criticize the program for 
failure to solve a problem outside its proper field of operation. We believe that 
the A.A.A. program helped the tenant class in the South.” If this last sentence 
began with the words “In spite of all evidence to the contrary, we still believe, 
etc.,”” it would be more significant and really fit into the paragraph. As it is, it 
seems to be out of place and unwarranted. One wonders if proponents of a 
program designed to help the “forgotten man” also think that it is improper for 
the A.A.A. to try to equalize income, restore freedom of initiative, and equality 


of opportunity ? 
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The chapter on Contributions to General Economic Recovery gives the impres- 
sion that there has been far more recovery than has really taken place and that 
the A.A.A. contributed most of it. No mention of changes in relief loads and 
unemployment is given. Economic recovery seems to mean mainly inflated prices, 
artificial land values, and profits for the few, rather than well being for the 
masses. The contention is made (p. 434) that A.A.A. payments of processing 
taxes meant the transfer of hoarded funds, although no adequate proof of this 
statement is given. On the following page it is inferred that A.A.A. payments 
helped to reduce excessive bank reserves. If excessive bank reserves are a sign of 
depression, where is our recovery? In commenting on sources of funds (p. 435) 
the statement is made “as to consumers, the great mass of the poor [here they 
admit that there are poor people besides farmers} would have spent all their 
incomes in any event and whether a larger or smaller part went to farmers could 
have had little effect on velocity of movements.” Earlier (p. 430) it is said: 

. except as there might be differences in the spending behavior of the two 
groups.”” Many of the so-called farmers that received benefit payments were not 
in need; some made money throughout the depression. These did not increase 
their spending because they got benefit payments. It is admitted (p. 431) that 
many farmers used the funds to pay loans and delinquent taxes. Surely this kind 
of spending does not have the same velocity and create as much demand for 
goods as the spending by poor people for the necessities of life. The effect of 
the whole A.A.A. on the distribution of income among families is completely 
ignored. The Brookings Institution, in another study by different authors, had 
already recognized clearly that such distribution is a vital part of our national 
economy. 

J. S. Davis in a footnote to the chapter on Contributions to General Economic 
Recovery (p. 448) feels “that it conveys a materially exaggerated impression of 
the extent of the A.A.A. recovery contribution.” He enlarges on this a little in 
his brief supplement (which ought to be read before the rest of the book). It is 
too bad he didn’t state his views more fully. It might have helped to overcome 
some of the bias so evidently injected into the book by the other two authors. 
Aside from the preface, the concluding chapters, and the two supplements, it is 
difficult in most cases to tell who wrote the different chapters. Nourse arrives at 
the conclusion in his final chapter that plowing under cotton, killing pigs—“‘ar- 
resting the processes of production already under way’’ (as he calls it, p. 458) — 
“seems to us to have been justified.”” Nowhere in the book is there consideration 
of any of the numerous alternative measures which might have been employed 
for changing depression conditions. Nourse states further (p. 459): “Even 
though this action was followed by droughts which reduced supplies more drasti- 
cally than A.A.A. production control measures were calculated to do, surpluses 
are still barely down to their average level, prices have not reached scarcity 
figures, consumers have not been deprived of their customary diet, and importa- 
tions even after the third drought were only an insignificant percentage of total 
supply.” Scarcity prices apparently refer to some index numbers of absolute 
amounts and not what poor consumers can pay. The reviewer believes that the 
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customary diet for many families in the United States is fast becoming a relief 
ration and contends that the figures show that there were more families on relief 
when Nourse wrote this than when the A.A.A. started. Should 2 or 3 per cent 
less of wheat and 1.1 billion pounds less of pork be considered as part of the 
customary diet? 

After lauding the program in his supplement Black (often called ‘Father of 
the A.A.A.”) criticizes the A.A.A. for activities different from those suggested 
in his 1929 book on ‘Agricultural Reform.” He thinks, apparently without 
examining the new wording which applies to net income per person living on 
farms, that the income parity concept of the 1936 (Soil Conservation!) act is 
better than the parity price concept of the original act. The reviewer holds that 
it is not only unscientific but also unrealistic to base an agricultural policy on 
where people live instead of what they do, especially since about one-seventh of 
all the gainful workers living on rural farms work in other industries and about 
one-third of the farmers work off the farm for pay or income. On the other 
hand, many millionaires also live on farm estates. Perhaps their income ought 
to be equalized! In commenting on spreads between producers and consumers 
and the increase in number of persons engaged in marketing activities, he says 
(p. 496): “Much of this increase goes into paying for services we would rather 
not pay for if we could help it.” Here again is found that generalizing tendency 
already mentioned. Surely he has no basis for thinking that the rest of society 
wants to give up any of the goods and services now available, and he has not 
demonstrated that these can be obtained by using less numbers of persons in 
marketing activities. Persons engaged in marketing are surely as productive as 
thousands of government employees who are helping farmers to produce less 
instead of more. Nevertheless Black indicates that he should like to see the 
A.A.A. made permanent. 

The original act made a pretense at protecting the consumer, and then lightly 
passed him by. In this book the consumer is treated the same. The authors state 
(p. 37): “Since one or two control programs initiated when prices had been 
below parity had been continued even after that goal had been reached, the new 
provision ostensibly embodied a new measure of consumer protection.” The new 
measures permitted prices to reach 135 per cent of parity before consumers were 
to be protected by reducing processing taxes, but was it illegal to continue taxes 
when prices went above parity? The authors do not discuss such points, nor the 
theory involved in including interest and tax payments on farm real estate as 
part of the parity formula. This gives consumers about the same kind of protec- 
tion as they have from inflation in a monetary system of paper money backed by 
mortgages. In the section dealing specifically with effects on the consumer they 
state (p. 390): “What protection could be afforded under the provision for 
disseminating information regarding the anticipated price effects of processing 
taxes would depend largely on the skill, vigor, and reasonableness of the admin- 
istrative agency to which its application was entrusted.” This is followed by 
several pages of discussion of the ‘Consumers’ Counsel,” which is said to have 
informed consumers of rises in prices and otherwise acted as a propagandic 
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agency. What the consumers really would like to know is how they get any 
protection from having price data published. They know before the A.A.A. 
collects and averages the prices that prices have gone up, and that they must pay 
them or starve. Apparently the authors did not attempt to find if relief budgets 
and expenditures were increased along with the costs of food and if pay rolls 
rose simultaneously or lagged behind. No attempt was made to analyze the real 
effects of curtailed production and consumption on employment of labor in 
industries ; only incidental mention is made of the effects of the A.A.A. on the 
great mass of laborers who represent a population about twice the size of the 
farm population. Although the authors presumably did not investigate other 
New Deal agencies, they conclude (p. 246), ‘In fact, the A.A.A. stands out as 
one of the best administered of New Deal agencies.” 

In commenting upon the relations between the A.A.A. and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics (p. 247), the authors state: ‘““. . . staff . . . recruited 
on numerous instances from the most promising younger specialists of the B.A.E. 
itself. The Secretary had no desire to see the older service crippled, though he 
was perhaps not unwilling to see whether a little shaking of dry bones would 
quicken the effect.” This type of statement amply illustrates the bias of the 
work. Many of the unpromising younger specialists and “dry bones” in the 
B.A.E. might have been men with such principles and ideals that they would 
not stoop to making themselves special pleaders for things with which they did 
not agree. 

A considerable portion of the book is devoted to descriptive material relating 
to the commodity control, loans, purchasing and diversion programs, marketing 
agreements, and administrative organization and problems. Without doubt the 
A.A.A. was well administered, but good administration of an unsocial law does 
not make the law good even though the authors so contend. Much of the de- 
scriptive material may be biased not so much by inaccurate statements as pri- 
marily by omission. No description is given of what went on behind the scenes, 
as to “who were the intellectual architects of the enterprise” (p. 387) that 
drafted the acts and amendments, made the ‘purge or housecleaning” (p. 252), 
and why the opinions of those purged were wrong. How much came out of “the 
wisdom and experience of farmers themselves” (p. 62) ? The Secretary of Agri- 
culture was convinced of the need for planned restriction of milk supplies 
(p. 104) by what and by whom? 

In discussing the emergency pig-sow slaughter campaign, they state: ‘Actual 
purchases were about 6.2 million pigs and some 222,000 sows. About 100 mil- 
lion pounds of edible pork were distributed for relief and the remaining product 
went to the packers.” By implication the edible relief pork came from these pigs 
and sows, but surely the authors do not wish to convey the idea that the remain- 
ing product was a gift to the packers. To have described the entire picture might 
have involved a stinking mess. 

After reading this book carefully, it appears to the reviewer that any realistic 
conclusions concerning the A.A.A. require further reports by persons who can 
tackle the problem in an unbiased manner under conditions which are not col- 
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ored by depression and emergency hysteria. Unless other studies are made from 
different points of view before the next depression or emergency is upon us, this 
book which upholds a questionable procedure may be used as authority for trying 
the same things again. There is a great need for more semi-factual, semi- 
descriptive studies of this kind, but there is a greater need for comprehensive, 
unbiased, scientific, theoretical analyses free from preconceived notions. Most 
economists recognize that we do not have perfect competition, absolute mobility, 
and all the other assumptions which were made in developing classical theory. 
There are many types and degrees of monopoly and price rigidities and therefore 
government action may be necessary. However, if most of these impediments to 
general welfare appear in other industries than agriculture, can they be cured, or 
controlled, by performing operations on agriculture? Will the trial and error 
method in agriculture ever approximate, as Black infers it will (p. 489), the 
level of production and price that would prevail under free competition? Even 
the classical economists did not assert that free competition would maximize 
general welfare. They (see Pigou, Economics of Welfare, 2nd Ed., Chapter X, 
esp. p. 197) developed the theory that it might be socially desirable to tax 
increasing cost goods and to pay bounties on decreasing cost goods. The A.A.A. 
program, to some extent at least, embodies just the opposite principle, the taxing 
of decreasing cost industries to supply benefit payments to agriculture. It seems 
as if the authors of this book overlooked many aspects of classical economic 
theory in rubber-stamping the A.A.A. Perhaps we need to develop a whole new 
system of economic theory, but until such theory is fully developed it may be 
well to apply the theories already more or less accepted as sound. In this con- 
nection it might help the authors of this report to read Professor Edwin Cannan’s 
Presidential Address to the Royal Economic Society in May, 1933, on “The Need 
for Simpler Economics” (The Econ. Jour., XLIII (171), Sept., 1933). The 
remarks by Professor Canaan have more significance now than when he wrote. 
Practically nothing has been done to clarify the application of simple economic 
generalization to the problems, while books like the one under review contribute 
to the “undue glorification of agriculture,” and the renaming of governmental 
activities sponsored to ‘do something for agriculture” into ‘‘soil conservation” 
tends to make the “worship” appear more holy. 


University of California GEORGE M. PETERSON 


Social and Cultural Dynamics: Fluctuations of Systems of Truth, Ethics, and 
Law. Vol. II. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1937. Pp. xvii, 727. $6.00. 


This book is Volume II of a four-volume work on “Social and Cultural Dy- 
namics.” In the preface the author poses 15 questions for which he then offers 
answers in the 632 pages which follow. The appendices consume 80 additional 
pages of fine print materials, the ‘Index of Authors,” including some 500 names, 
takes an additional five pages and the “Index of Subjects” eight pages more, 
making the volume a 727-page book of something more than 350,000 words. 

I cite the magnitude of the volume because only by so doing can I give to 
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those who have not read it some comprehension of the tremendous task which 
is represented in the work. By converting some of the major questions raised 
in the preface into positive statements, which the author does over and over 
throughout the volume, the major and minor theses of the work are made im- 
mediately apparent. As I see them they are (1) “Systems of truth and knowl- 
edge” ; “‘first principles of science, philosophy and religion” ; “systems of ethics, 
moral and criminal codes’’; ‘‘fluctuate in their influence and acceptability in the 
course of time.” (2) The fluctuations in one “compartment” of culture are “‘con- 
nected” with fluctuations in other compartments of the same culture. (3) There 
are many of these ‘“‘compartments’’ but most, if not all, of them are but manifes- 
tations and component parts of the “Ideational,” “Mixed,” and “Sensate” types 
of culture. 

Differently and probably too simply stated, the thesis is that there are two 
chief types of culture—the “Ideational” and ‘‘Senseate’ —with an intermediate 
one—the ‘‘Mixed”—which through the decades, generations and centuries vie 
with each other for domination ; sometimes one and sometimes the other is in the 
ascendency, but there is no way of predicting when or how long these fluctuating 
periods of ascendency will last. We are told, however, that over the period of 
2,500 years in Western Civilization each has proved that it carries within itself 
the seeds of its own destruction, and, although the author is very sure that the 
absence of “linear trends’’ in cultural development makes prediction impossible, 
he does not hesitate over and over to predict that our present dominant Sensate 
culture is “‘overripe” and will surely give way in due time to another period of 
domination of the Ideational. This almost absolute sureness on his part he claims 
is not due to any predictable temporal cyclical trend but rather to “the principle 
of immanent self-regulation of sociocultural processes.”” He argues that the pro- 
cess of “‘self-regulation”’ is proved again and again by his data to such an extent 
as to “suggest that possibly each form of truth has its own important function in 
the psychological life of mankind and is equally necessary” (p. 55). In a less 
metaphysical vein he states it thus: “according to the principles of limit and 
immanent self-regulation of the sociocultural processes, when, in our eagerness, 
we go too far beyond the legitimate limit of a given theory, a reaction sets in and 
leads to its decline’ (p. 475). 

The source materials out of which these sociological theories are derived are 
multitudinous and the methodology more or less unique. The sources are the 
writings of the leading thinkers and theorists of the past 2,500 years from 
450 B.c. to A.D. 1920, in Western Civilization, supplemented here and there by 
oriental sources. The method used is to give an assigned weight to the influence 
of each thinker, classify him in his proper school of thought and compute 
the magnitude of each system by adding, in 20-year and 100-year periods, the 
weights given to the selected thinkers. Selection of those to be included among 
the great thinkers was not arbitrary. The test of eligibility was that their names 
“are preserved in the annals of history,” and the weight assigned each was more 
or less mechanically determined by “(1) the number of special monographs 
devoted to a philosopher; (2) the approximate frequency with which the phi- 
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losopher’s name has been mentioned, not only in the works of his contempo- 
raries but also in those of the subsequent thinkers in the field; (3) whether he 
was a founder of a school of philosophic thought; (4) whether his name is 
mentioned even in the most elementary texts of history, epistemology, and theory 
of knowledge; (5) the number of his avowed disciples and followers among the 
thinkers in the field; (6) whether his works have been translated into foreign 
languages; (7) whether his works have been republished again and again in 
spite of length of time that has elapsed since his death; (8) whether he was a 
creator of an original and complete system of philosophy and epistemology” 
(p. 17). 

I need not elaborate the method or discuss it critically at this point. The 
reader of this review will gain more understanding of the method and its opera- 
tion by having called to his attention the fact that only six thinkers are given the 
maximum weight of 12 in the scoring, viz., Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, St. Au- 
gustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Kant. Only one other—Socrates—is given a 
weight greater than 8, and he is given 9. Then follow some with 8 and others 
with weights of 5, 6, and 7. 

In the 20-year periods the thinker is apparently included in each period from 
his first to his last personal contribution, but in the 100-year periods he is 
included but once. Thus the weight of one thinker may appear in as many as 
three periods and another in only one 20-year period. Examples are of Kant, 
with a weight of 12, whose name appears in only one period—1780-1800; 
Hume, with a weight of 8, whose name appears in two periods—1740-1760 and 
1760-1780; and Voltaire, with a weight of 7, whose name appears in three 
periods—1720-1740, 1740-1760, and 1760-1780. Thus the total weight for 
Kant is 12 for both the 20-year and 100-year periods, while the total weight of 
Hume is 8 for the 100-year period but 16 in the 20-year period, and those for 
Voltaire are 7 and 21 for the same two periods. All the major graphs are con- 
structed on 100-year periods, however, and thus no thinker unduly influences the 
fluctuation of the system of thought to which his influence is assigned. 

Returning to the two dominant systems of culture—the Ideational and Sen- 
sate—it is well to see concisely how the author defines or describes these types, 
or systems. In the ‘Systems of Truth and Knowledge” the Ideational is repre- 
sented in religious rationalism, mysticism, and fideism ; the Sensate in empiricism. 

In ‘First Principles” the Ideational is represented by “Idealism,” ‘‘Etemolism,”’ 
“Realism,” ‘‘Universalism,”’ and “Indeterminism” ; the Sensate by “Materialism,” 
“Temporalism,” “Nominalism,” “Singularism,” and “Determinism.” 

In “Systems of Ethics,” the Ideational is represented by the concept of the 
absolute principles; the Sensate by the concepts of the “Utilitarianism,” ‘‘eudae- 
monism” and “hedonism” ; and in the field of criminal law these same systems 
prevail in both theory and practice, the Ideational being represented by ideas of 
“absolute crimes” and the Sensate by the idea that crime is at least partially, if 
not wholly related to assignable natural sense phenomena. The most general 
characterization given in the supersensory world; the Sensate in the Sensate 
world” (p. 388). 
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Aiways the ‘‘Mixed or Idealistic’”’ is intermediate, partaking of both the others. 
The various indices or components or compartments and many others are fol- 
lowed, recited, measured, and presented in great detail and with numerous cita- 
tions to authorities over the 2,500 years under consideration, and always with the 
statement that they fluctuate rather than follow linear trends. This is true, the 
author argues, whether the component of culture is a ‘“‘system of truth,” a theory 
of time, space and number, or a type of ‘‘ethicojudicial mentality in criminal 
law.” Never has any one of them developed steadily from the Greco-Roman 
period to modern times; each has had its periods of ascendency and its periods 
of decline and will continue to do so because of the law of limits. He is so sure 
of this eternal fluctuation that he calls Spencer’s theory, that one system of truth 
will ultimately win over all others, “childish” (p. 513) ; asserts that Durkheim’s 
theory of the growth of punishment is a “mere rationalization” (p. 613) ; and 
says that “‘linearism in the social sciences, with its evaluation progress and stages 
of development and all other traits, is dead, for the time being” (p. 381). His 
conviction concerning the inevitability of these fluctuations leads him to assert 
that “it simply means that the full and complete truth is ‘white’ and is possibly 
accessible only to the Divine Mind. We can grasp but its approximation” 
(p. 475). 

The average reader, like the writer, will probably have to confess his in- 
competence to judge the validity of many of the generalizations and many more 
of the details of a work which utilizes so many and diverse sources. The thesis 
of the work is, however, easily grasped and understood; the method is clear; 
and the predilections as well as the theories of the author clearly revealed. Con- 
cerning these things I would say that the thesis is fairly well substantiated if the 
method is accepted as valid, but that the author must surely recognize that even 
statistical computations of fluctuations do not deny that both the assignment of 
thinkers to given “‘systems” and the interpretations of their writings make for 
wide margins of possible error. The reader can not but feel that the author’s 
predilection is distinctly against the “Sensate,” whether it be in the field of 
faith, knowledge, ethics or behavior, and if there is one thing that mars this 
otherwise admirable piece of scholarship and writing more than the rough 
handling of his contemporary or near contemporary colleagues in the field of 
sociology, it is his almost if not quite intemperate statements concerning present 
Sensate trends. 

In conclusion the writer would say that he considers the tertiary thesis of this 
work both more fundamental and better substantiated by the author than is the 
primary thesis of fluctuation. Quoted directly from the author’s preface it is: 
“.. . this volume attempts to demonstrate that what a given society regards as 
true or false, scientific or unscientific, right or wrong, lawful or unlawful, beauti- 
ful or ugly, is conditioned fundamentally by the nature of its dominant culture. 
In the Ideational culture, Ideational science, philosophy, religion, law, ethics, 
and art triumph, and their Sensate forms are rejected as false, wrong, unlawful, 
sinful, heretical, and blasphemous. Contrariwise, in a dominant Sensate culture— 
such as we are now living in—Sensate forms of science, philosophy, religion, 
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ethics, law, and art become dominant; and their Ideational forms are branded as 
superstition, prejudice, ignorance, and the like” (p. vii). 


Division of Farm Population and Rural Life CARL C. TAYLOR 


Education for Democracy. American Country Life Association. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. $1.50. 


Conferences should be participated in to be truly appreciated, but rural leaders 
will find many valuable suggestions and plans for the solution of rural problems 
in the Proceedings of the Nineteenth Conference held at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Democracy is assumed as a frame of reference which will continue to dominate 
the American scene. Against this background various specialists indicate the 
changes necessary to make rural education more effective. Among them are 
increased educational opportunity, improved financing and administration. Adult 
education and increased use of group discussions are considered vital to the 
continuance of democratic functioning. 

New developments in fields related to rural education are presented. These 
include conservation, youth, health, social work, recreation, and library service 
as they contribute to the development of a satisfying rural life. New programs 
point out increases in Federal support and supervision but emphasize also the 
importance of local interest and participation. 

The program of the student section, now the youth section, is especially chal- 
lenging. If theirs is to become the program for rural America, rural living will 
be challenging and worth while. Theirs is no defeatist program and no hint that 
rural youth will be satisfied with less than the best. Oldsters will do well to keep 
up with youth and encourage them. 

Two outstanding and closely related needs are expressed directly or indirectly 

» by nearly all of the specialists. The first is a greater realization by rural people 
of the need for changes which seem necessary to make democracy operative 
under changing conditions. The second is the need for rural training and experi- 
ence for specialists who are to work with rural people. To these might be added 
a third—the need for careful consideration of methods by which desired changes 
are to be brought about. This last might well be the theme for some future 
conference of the Association. 


Iowa State College Ray E. WAKELY 


The Chisholm Trail. By Sam P. Ridings. Guthrie, Oklahoma: The Co-operative 
Publishing Company, 1936. Pp. 591. $3.50. 

The author, an attorney at Medford, Oklahoma, sets down partly from mem- 
ory and partly from documentary evidences the things he saw, heard, and knew 
about which happened over 50 years ago along and in the vicinity of this famous, 
world’s-greatest cattle trail from San Antonio, Texas, to Abilene, Kansas, in an 
attempt to preserve for posterity the folklore of the plains as it emerged in the 
frontier life of over a half-century ago. The early traders, ranchers, and Indians 
of Oklahoma and not the Chisholm Trail, consume most of the narrative, since 
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only that part of the Trail which lay within the present borders of Oklahoma is 
discussed in detail. In the earlier days the territory between Red River and the 
southern boundary of Kansas was a barrier between the cattle ranchers of Texas 
and their markets. The original Trail was marked out in the Oklahoma Territory 
in 1865 to reach the Indians in the Southwest, but the cattle drives began in 
1867, and the northern and southern extremities of the Trail were joined to the 
middle, thus making it all the Chisholm Trail. For 15 years it was the principal 
artery of commerce and cattle trading north and south through Oklahoma, but 
when the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad reached Caldwell, Kansas, 
in 1880 the Trail that far south was closed forever. As the railroads proceeded 
farther south the Trail dwindled in length until, finally, it was used no more. 

The book is a collection of biographies of men who were prominent in the 
transformation of a great area from a wilderness into a nascent agricultural 
empire; an account of their dealings with the Indians and with each other; and 
an excellent description of man’s combat with the forces of nature. However, it 
has an implicit significance that goes beyond the mere enumeration of the leg- 
ends and events recounted, since it may be regarded as a huge case study of the 
formation and diffusion of a culture. Figuratively speaking, discrete racial, eco- 
nomic, technological, and psychological factors were poured into a crucible from 
which later emerged the concrete culture pattern of the Middle Southwest. Be- 
cause of its isolation, transportation connections with the outside world were the 
greatest needs of Oklahoma Territory. Once trails had been blazed, giving it 
outlets to markets, the State became habitable for people with advanced cultures. 
After that the rapid emergence of the State of Oklahoma was inevitable. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College Otis DURANT DUNCAN 


Social Work as Cause and Function. By Porter R. Lee. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1937. $2.50. 

The author writes as a recognized leader to social workers concerning their 
successful professional development. He depicts rather vividly the changes in 
social work and in society which affect the social worker. His conclusions and 
counsel will also interest social scientists and laymen as well. 

Fifty years ago social work was a cause supported by the private charity of 
persons who felt ‘‘a person ought to help.” Now it has developed into a recog- 
nized function of society based upon the idea that “the community ought to 
provide such service.” Along with this change has grown the importance of 
preventive measures as a part of the new community function. The author notes 
two additional objectives resulting from the depression: first, economic security ; 
second, acceptance of governmental activity in the field of social welfare as the 
foundation for the entire social program. Then he adds, ‘The peculiar task, 
however, of combining professional competence with adequate political sense is 
one in which we have not as yet become highly proficient.” 

Educators will also be interested in the point which is made that training 
social workers is quite different from doing social work. Training is much more 
difficult and less highly developed. The teacher must know and show the pro- 
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cesses by which adjustment is brought about, the various possibilities, and why 
each was chosen or discarded. Good teachers are few. The growth of the pro- 
fession depends upon three factors: a recognized system of professional edu- 
cation, some control over the right to practice, and a well-established professional 
organization. He says, “Certainly . . . we must present ourselves not as an 
aggregation of specialists but as a unified profession whose practitioners use their 
professional skill in specialized ways.” Social workers must recognize the need 
for social action and be interested in statesmanlike planning. They must be 
tolerant and lead, but they must not become the advocate of any special interests. 

In its broadest conception social work is presented as a unified system of social 
case work and as a unified profession. The social worker's job, we are told, is 
to assist the adjustment of families, to develop their powers and responsibility 
in such a way that, if possible, they may learn to meet their own needs. Various 
agencies may assist them in doing this but to these must be added the personal 
inspiration and leadership of the social worker. The author maintains, “In my 
judgment there is no greater problem before us as case workers than the task of 
defining this job of leadership—which is the task of winning confidence and 
changing attitudes.”” We must help those who lack psychological and spiritual 
resources. At this point private agencies supplement governmental programs. 
The community needs them both. 

Social work is a partnership with the public. Without public interest, confi- 
dence, and support it cannot survive. Professional social workers are finally 
judged by the uninstructed public. 

The author disregards contributions which might be gained from the social 
sciences, sociology, psychology, education. As a result he attempts to solve some 
problems the hard way, drawing always on the breadth of his experience and 
relying upon it to give depth to his thinking. 

Unity is lost by the chronological arrangement of the chapters which causes 
the reader to see the book as a somewhat disconnected but quite worth-while 
series of discourses. The book deserves careful consideration and a much more 
attractive title. 


Iowa State College Ray E. WAKELEY 


Children of Strangers. By Lyle Saxon. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1937. Pp. 294. $2.50. 


The author of O/d Louisiana has given us another study of the plantation and 
race relations in Louisiana, this time a full-length novel. One familiar with the 
earlier work would expect from Mr. Saxon something both interesting and 
revealing, and in Children of Strangers one is not disappointed. Mr. Saxon is 
skilled in the art of “feeling himself” into the lives and the culture of the 
people, white and black, who have made and do make up Southern society. He 
is interested in the color and texture of this society. 

Children of Strangers deals with a community of Creole mulattoes isolated 
before the Civil War by a shift in the course of the Red River. They are the 
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descendants of a wealthy French planter whose lands they have inherited through 
several generations. Landownership, a sense of community, unique traditions 
and folkways, and clan pride have made and kept them an estate between the 
whites at the top and the blacks at the bottom. Unlike mulattoes in the rest of 
the United States generally, who identify themselves with the Negro group, but 
with a tendency, perhaps, to regard themselves as the superior part of that group, 
the mulaitoes living on Isle Brevelle constitute a group apart. Ostracism is the 
lot of one who mingles too freely with Negroes. Here is a Southern interracial 
situation paralleling the “colored” population of Jamaica and the “‘cape colored” 
population of South Africa. But the story is intended to illustrate the process of 
disintegration which now is taking place with the passing of the conditions 
which, in the past, have isolated the community. If this story is a correct account 
of what is going on, the whites are getting the land, some of the mulattoes are 
passing into the white society of the North and West, while others are sinking 
into the Negro class. 

The white planter who owns a plantation in the midst of the community 
recognizes the class distinctions between the mulattoes and his Negro share- 
croppers in appropriate ways. At Christmas time, for instance, he drinks with 
representative and leading members of the mulatto class, but not with the 
Negroes. However, while the mulattoes do not stand as far away from the 
whites as the Negroes, they do not stand too near. From their doorways they 
can “see the big-house rising above its trees not more than half a mile away. 
But the big-house at Yucca was remote, for all that. There are barriers far 
greater than distance: race and timidity and old, threadbare pride.” 

In a racial and caste situation where intermarriage is not sanctioned mixed- 
bloods, nevertheless, sooner or later appear. Where these people fall into more 
or less distinctive divisions of labor, or form communities on the land, new caste 
groups come into existence. In this way, apparently, the hundreds of castes in 
India originated. (See W. Crooke, “The Stability of Caste and Tribal Groups in 
India,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute (1914), XLIV, 270-279). 
There are a larger number of such communities, or mixed-blood “islands,” in 
the Southern States than ordinarily is realized, and they deserve special study. 
They should be studied comparatively, along with similar communities in the 
West Indies, in South Africa, and elsewhere. 


Duke University EpGAR T. THOMPSON 


Perilous Sanctuary. By D. J. Hall. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
Pp. 279. $2.50. 

The interest which this novel has for the rural sociologist lies in the descrip- 
tion of the life and people in a New Mexican village which the author uses as 
the background of and a factor in the psychological conflicts of an English 
adventurer. Unfortunately the incidents and the characters chosen by the writer 
for his purpose are for the most part too dramatic and unique to serve socio- 
logical interests. 

In his treatment of the Penitente Brotherhood which is active in the village 
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the writer not only concerns himself chiefly with the more exotically dramatic 
aspects of the order, but also tends toward regrettable exaggeration of the vio- 
lence which present-day Penitente Brothers exercise in guarding their secrets. 

Better drawn is the picture of the everyday life. Some aspects of the Mexicano 
psychology and of the type of social organization, which, for want of a better 
term, can be called a patron-peon system, Mr. Hall has portrayed well, even 
though briefly. The value of this portrayal is however seriously impaired by the 
attribution of a character and personality to the patron which are unique to the 
point of incredibility. 

Radcliffe College FLORENCE KLUCKHOHN 


My Father's House, An Oneida Boyhood. By Pierrepont Noyes. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1937. Pp. x, 312. $3.50. 


The book gives an account of the social relationships within the Oneida ex- 
perimental community and an insight into those of its members with the outside 
world. Its social isolation was imposed by the attempt of John Humphrey Noyes 
to create a colony on the principles of the Primitive Christian Church. This 
involved establishing a new code of ethics, customs, and morals in which the 
community had complete authority over individuals and there were no private 
family relations, exclusive friendships, or rearing of children. The community 
controlled workshops and financial arrangements—a complete break from “‘capi- 
talism.” Pierrepont Noyes was one of 58 children born between 1868 and 1881, 
during the system of complex marriage and before any signs of disintegration 
had marred the community's singleness of purpose. 

Although perfectionism was the goal and religion the main-spring, life in 
the community was well-rounded; it involved group plays, dances, outdoor 
sports, recreations, and meetings of all kinds; work in the various shops and on 
the farms rotated according to the individual’s ability; and the children had 
their own school, with a method of teaching by field trips, observations, and 
experiments, which was in itself different from most schools of that period. The 
picture of the community in its prosperous days is clear and possibly idealized 
to some extent, but the factors responsible for its disintegration after the first 
30 years are not made so perceptible. Much of its early success could be attrib- 
uted to the strong personality of John Humphrey Noyes. The account suggests 
indirectly that he maintained his somewhat paternal authority for too long a 
period ; and the men who felt that they had earned a share of it became dissatis- 
fied. The attacks of the clergy, the growing dissatisfaction of a minority in the 
group, the introduction of new members who were not thoroughly in sympathy 
with its ideals, all contributed to the disintegration of the strong community. 
From the sociological point of view, this document is not as complete for that 
period as one could wish; nevertheless, the impression of the doubts and fears, 
the emotional disturbances, and readjustments accompanying a fundamental 
change are given clearly. 

The flight of John Humphrey Noyes left the community without a strong 
leader and precipitated rapid changes. Marriage was re-established, the Chil- 
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dren’s Home broken, family living quarters were arranged, and a Joint Stock 
company was formed to take care of the finances. Some of the younger members 
left the community, while the older persons, who were unable to make a satis- 
factory adjustment to the outside world, remained. Again, the record would be 
more nearly complete if it told more of these new family arrangements and 
relations. The last two parts of the book deal almost exclusively with Pierrepont 
Noyes and his adjustment to the world “‘outside.” His visit with his father at 
Niagara Falls gives a depressing account of the last days of the Prophet. On the 
whole the most interesting parts of the book deal with the community as seen 
through the eyes of a child reared within its walls; the latter part of the book 
reflects, in the life of Pierrepont Noyes, the spirit of disintegration and readjust- 
ment necessitated by the collapse of a social system. The ideology was gone; 
nothing had been found to replace it. 


Radcliffe and Iowa State College MARGARET WARNKEN RYAN 


The Population Problem in Egypt. A study of Population Trends and Conditions 
in Modern Egypt. By Wendell Cleland. Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 


1936. Pp. xii, 134. 


The population of Egypt has increased 47 per cent during the past half cen- 
tury. During the same time the cultivated area was enlarged only 8 per cent, 
and the volume of crops harvested 28 per cent. Population density increased 
from 1.9 persons per acre in 1897 to 2.6 per acre in 1927, or 37 per cent. In 
this predominantly agricultural country population has been increasing more 
rapidly than cultivable land and techniques of cultivation. The increase in the 
quantity of the people has over-compensated for itself by the decrease in the 
material goods available for living. The irrigation works, which alone can add 
to the wealth of the country, have contributed to the spread of the diseases, 
bilharziasis and ancylostomiasis, which together with trachoma and pellagra af- 
fect some 99 per cent of the population and lower greatly the vitality of the 
peasants. With a birth rate of 44.3 per 1,000 and a death rate of 27.9 per 1,000 
in 1933 and virtually no emigration, the outlook is for continued growth, al- 
though at a declining rate. If the plans for extending migration to its maximum 
are carried out, the result apparently will be barely to maintain the present small 
acreage per capita during the next 20 years. 

The growing pressure of population has resulted in an extremely low standard 
of living. Judged by European standards, most of the fellaheen are decidedly 
below the minimum. The author sees the major clue to the present situation “in 
that the anemia resulting from the widespread worm infections so depletes 
energy and lowers ambition, without at the same time causing early death, as to 
fill the land with half living listless people.” Here too is the clue to the apparent 
paradox between the point of view of those landlords and other persons who 
feel that more labor is needed and the author’s estimate that the soil could be 
made equally productive if there were 5,000,000 fewer persons on farms. 

The general outline stands forth clearly in this report; the details are neces- 
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sarily hazy, for the available data leave much to be desired. Such vital statistics 
as are available are critically utilized, and their inadequacy is set forth. The 
major portion of the book discusses population trends; two chapters portray the 
standard of living. The author indicates briefly the effect of religious and politi- 
cal factors upon the trend of fertility. Recent trends of population in Egypt are 
clearly presented. But population trends, after all, are but one aspect of the 
social complex which is indicated by the terms “overpopulation,” “‘underpopula- 
tion,” or “optimum population.” It seems desirable that there be a portrayal of 
the entire social setting in which the population problems of Egypt have been 
developed. A carefully laid foundation for such a project is available in Mr. 
Cleland’s analysis. 


Washington, D. C. CONRAD TAEUBER 


Caste and Class in a Southern Town. By John Dollard. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1937. Pp. 502. $3.50. 


This work subjects a Southern town in the cotton plantation area to psycho- 
analytical scrutiny. The approach and method may be novel but the general 
findings are not. Following by several month’s Woofter’s Landlord and Tenant 
on the Cotton Plantation (Washington: W.P.A. Division of Social Research, 
1936), this volume seeks insight into another phase of the cotton plantation 
situation. The explicit purpose is to reveal the main structure of white-Negro 
adjustment in the plantation area, emphasis being piaced upon emotional factors 
and acculturating forces. A particularly valuable chapter is devoted to possible 
biases of the author. By use of a modified psychoanalytical technique life his- 
tories were obtained from six Negro men and three Negro women, all of the 
middle class. Fifty or 60 other informants were interviewed several times, while 
briefer acquaintance was had with perhaps another 150 persons, white and 
Negro. The basic method, however, is claimed to be participation in the social 
life of the town. 

One methodological point reminiscent of LePlay is Dollard’s contention that 
in the field of the mores and collective life any person is a good sample of his 
culture. “In every life history of a Negro will be found the dilemmas typical of 
his class and caste position” (p. 27). This assumption requires, of course, a 
degree of homogeneity in the universe being sampled. Since the stringent caste 
influences and forms of control to which Negroes are subjected in the South may 
conceivably lead to some homogeneity in the minority group, this viewpoint 
appears worthy of further consideration. Following the discussion of method 
and a brief consideration of the history of the Southern caste situation, chapters 
are taken up on the concepts of caste and class, the economic, sexual, and pres- 
tige gains of the white middle class, and caste patterning of education, politics, 
and religion. 

Up to this point, the reader may feel that few new facts have been presented 
and that other works on the topic are perhaps more satisfactory, but the re- 
mainder of the book places more stress upon psychological interpretations and 
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goes further. Accommodation attitudes of Negroes and defensive beliefs of 
whites, aggression in its numerous forms, and a discussion of gains of the lower- 
class Negroes along with a theory of the nature of race prejudice form this 
last part. 

The author, unfamiliar with the South and living in Southerntown for only 
five months, has done remarkably well. Nevertheless, some of the conclusions 
and interpretations may be questioned by those more familiar with the situation. 
For instance, when it is maintained that Negroes place a negative value upon 
spirituals, “slave songs,” because of their connection with slavery (pp. 88, 90), 
one wonders if this is true for Negroes in general or merely for the relatively 
few who have achieved middle-class status. The fact that folk songs of the 
Southern whites have disappeared perhaps to a larger extent than have Negro 
spirituals may indicate that the infrequency with which spirituals are now sung 
is not necessarily a function of the race situation. Similarly, the more sedate 
religious behavior in middle-class Negro churches as compared to that in the 
churches of lower-class Negroes is credited to the fact that whites associate vio- 
lently emotional religious experience with primitive and animal behavior, and 
Negroes consequently wish to deny such a trait to themselves (p. 88). It would 
appear that class rather than caste may be responsible for this difference in re- 
ligious expression, as somewhat the same difference is found between middle- 
class and lower-class churches of whites. Furthermore, many will doubtless 
disagree with the author’s explanation of the prevalent Southern abhorrence of 
sexual contact between Negro men and white women: “The only serviceable 
analogy that comes to mind is that such a relationship is perceived as a violation 
of the incest taboo, that the white woman occupies toward the Negro the same 
utterly inaccessible réle that the white mother does to her white son” (p. 437). 

Sections dealing with economic aspects of the plantation system could have 
been strengthened materially had Woofter’s study, mentioned above, been avail- 
able to the author. The author several times attributes to psychological factors 
in the caste situation the frequent shifting of Negro croppers from farm to farm 
(pp. 118-119, 300-301). Numerous studies have shown that in the rural South 
the mobility of Negroes is lower in each tenure status than that of whites. It 
appears that territorial mobility in cotton areas is a function of class rather than 
of caste and that caste, if a factor at all, has made for lower mobility of Negroes. 
Although perhaps not telling the whole story, the book is a worth-while contri- 
bution, not only to the field of race relations but also to social theory. In some 
aspects the approach to social stratification and vertical social mobility is new, 
while the importance of class and caste in “defining the situation” for each 
individual, white or Negro, and thus influencing his behavior is admirably 
demonstrated. One is led to wonder how a Paretan treatment of race prejudice 
would compare in its conclusions with this thoughtful study. 


Furman University GORDON BLACKWELL 
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Memorandum on Research in Competition and Co-operation. By Mark A. May, 
Gordon W. Allport, Gardner Murphy, and Research Assistants. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1937. Pp. 389. 


Competition and Co-operation. By Mark A. May and Leonard W. Doob. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1937. Pp. v, 191. 


These two volumes combined constitute the report of the Sub-Committee on 
Co-operative and Competitive Habits, of the Committee on Personality and Cul- 
ture, of the Social Science Research Council. The objectives of the sub-committee 
are stated to be as follows: (1) to make a critical survey of scientific studies 
dealing with problems where competitive and co-operative behavior of human 
beings was recorded and analyzed; (2) to outline the existing frontiers of 
knowledge concerning these types of behavior; and (3) to formulate a list of 
research problems and to indicate needed research projects to fill in the gaps 
and extend the frontier. 

Eight research assistants (C. Q. Berger, J. W. Boldyreff, Barbara Burks, John 
Dollard, Leonard Doob, Margaret Mead, D. W. Oberdorfer, and John H. 
Useem) were employed to survey the scientific literature in various parts of the 
field and to make suggestions for further research. Their reports (with the 
exception of those of John Dollard and Margaret Mead, published elsewhere) 
appear as appendices to the Memorandum. Each report contains abstracts of 
books, articles, and reports ; a summary and evaluation of the literature surveyed ; 
and a list of proposed research projects. The work of the research assistants, 
taken as a whole, is extremely well done. Unfortunately, the usefulness of the 
Memorandum to the research scholar is considerably impaired by its complete 
lack of mechanical aids. There is no subject index, no table of contents, and the 
numbering of the pages starts anew with the work of each author. I have tested 
the Memorandum on a number of research problems and find that there is a 
good chance of finding what one wants somewhere in this volume, but it takes 
a good deal of hunting. 

May and Doob’s report for the subcommittee was designed to relate co- 
operation and competition to the wider field of personality and culture, to pre- 
sent a tentative orienting theory of co-operation and competition, and to organize 
existing knowledge that is relevant to co-operation and competition. I regret 
that lack of time has prevented me from examining this work with the care and 
thoroughness which are necessary to give it a fair appraisal. A good many of 
the propositions which it sets forth strike me as being rather sterile common- 
places. For example, in the chapter on theory the authors raise the question: for 
what things do individuals co-operate or compete? Here is their answer: “They 
compete or co-operate to get the goals they want. The nature and intensity of 
their wants is [sic] determined largely by the nature and width of the gaps 
between their levels of achievement and aspirations” (p. 9). All that the first 
sentence means is that individuals compete or co-operate to get the things that 
they want, a truth which must have had its birth in the human mind some time 
ago. The second sentence is just as meaningful, so far as I can see, when the 
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positions of the subject and the predicate are reversed. Why not say that the na- 
ture and width of the gaps between the level of achievement and the level of as- 
piration of individuals are determined by the nature and intensity of their wants? 


University of Maryland Car S. JOSLYN 


Length of Life: A Study of the Life Table. By Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. 
Lotka. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1936. Pp. xxii, 400. 
Tables, 54. Charts, 53. $5.00. 


This book is ‘‘a work setting forth with some degree of system and complete- 
ness the essential data available on the subject of human longevity.” More than 
that, it is written in such a manner as to hold the interest of a wide audience. 
The “general public’’ as well as many specialists in different lines will find this 
study of human longevity interesting as well as instructive. 

The first two chapters present some interesting information on the origin and 
development of the study of the life span and of the life table. The development 
of the life table from ancient times until the present is traced. In chapter three, 
the extent and character of the gain in longevity in the United States is shown; 
and in chapter four the geographical distribution of longevity in the United 
States is presented. In chapters five, six, and seven the biological aspects of the 
life table are treated. In chapters eight, nine, and ten, the factors related to 
longevity are discussed; e.g., medical and sanitary progress, physical condition, 
impairments, diseases, and occupational status. In chapters eleven and twelve, 
the application of the life table to the social and economic aspects of population 
problems is discussed. Chapter thirteen deals with life tables based on the ex- 
perience of life insurance companies. The problems and methods of life table 
construction are described in the fourteenth and final chapter. 

A special and practical feature of the book is the large collection of original 
and up-to-date life tables. Life tables are given for different countries of the 
world and for all of the states of the Union, save Texas. Of particular interest 
to rural sociologists is the life table for the urban and the rural population of 
the United States, based on the 1930 census. It is of especial interest to note that 
the gains in expectation of life for the urban population since 1901 have been 
greater than the corresponding gains for the rural population, although the ex- 
pectation of life in 1930 for the rural population was still greater than the 
expectation of life for the urban population. 

A few years ago your reviewer made some amateurish attempts at constructing 
and using life tables in connection with rural population research. Had this 
book been available, much time and worry would have been saved. (‘‘Rural- 
Urban Migration in North Carolina,” Bulletin 295, North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Raleigh, North Carolina.) This is another way of saying 
that research workers in rural population will find this book a useful tool. 


Texas Agricultural Experiment Station C. HorAcE HAMILTON 
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Sod House Days: Letters from a Kansas Homesteader 1877-78. By John Ruede. 
Edited by John Ise. New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. vi, 
248. $2.75. 


Unlike most rural folk, homesteader Ruede possessed the ability of expressing 
himself clearly in writing. His word pictures are vivid accounts of experiences 
gained in carving a farm from the Western Plains. They clearly portray the 
manner in which the cultural pattern of land utilization that had been developed 
in the Eastern States was slapped down blanket fashion onto the Great Plains 
area. Ruede did his share to destroy the buffalo grass that once covered what is 
now the “dust bowl.’ This book will do much to give that perspective which is 
so necessary for dealing with the present-day problems of the Great Plains area. 
It deserves a wide circulation. 


Louisiana State University T. LYNN SMITH 


Research Memorandum on Crime in the Depression. By Thorsten Sellin. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 27, 1937. Pp. v, 133. $1.00. 


Research Memorandum on Education in the Depression. By The Educational 
Policies Commission. New York: Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 


28, 1937. Pp. v, 173. $1.00. 

Research Memorandum on the Family in the Depression. By Samuel A. Stouffer 
and Paul F. Lazarsfeld. New York: Social Science Research Council, Bul- 
letin 29, 1937. Pp. v, 221. $1.00. 


Research Memorandum on International Migration in the Depression. By Wat- 
ren S. Thompson. New York: Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 30, 


1937. Pp. v, 86. $1.00. 


Research Memorandum on Minority Peoples in the Depression. By Donald 
Young. New York: Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 31, 1937. 


Pp. v, 252. $1.00. 


Research Memorandum on Recreation in the Depression. By Jesse F. Steiner. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 32, 1937. Pp. v, 
124. $1.00. 

Research Memorandum on Religion in the Depression. By Samuel C. Kincheloe. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 33, 1937. Pp. v, 
158. $1.00. 

Research Memorandum on Rural Life in the Depression. By Dwight Sanderson. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 34, 1937. PP. v, 
169. $1.00. 


Research Memorandum on Social Aspects of Consumption in the Depression. 
By Roland S. Vaile. New York: Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 


35, 1937. Pp. v, 86. $1.00. 
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Research Memorandum on Social Aspects of Health in the Depression. By Sel- 
wyn D. Collins and Clark Tibbits. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, Bulletin 56, 1937. Pp. v, 192. $1.00. 


Research Memorandum on Social Aspects of Reading in the Depression. By 
Douglas Waples. New York: Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 37, 
1937. Pp. v, 228. $1.00. 


Research Memorandum on Social Aspects of Relief Policies in the Depression. 
By R. Clyde White and Mary K. White. New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, Bulletin 38, 1937. Pp. v, 173. $1.00. 


Research Memorandum on Social Work in the Depression. By F. Stuart Chapin 
and Stuart A. Queen. New York: Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 
39, 1937. Pp. v, 134. $1.00. 


The purpose of this series is to stimulate and assist research. Each author 
attempts “to locate existing data and interpretations already well-established,” 
discover serious inadequacies in existing information, and formulate ‘‘research 
problems feasible for study.” There is much of interest to rural sociologists in 
this series of 13 bulletins. Dr. Sanderson’s memorandum on rural life during 
the depression is of primary importance, and will have the widest appeal to 
students of rural life. The most fundamental questions pertaining to population, 
effects of agricultural readjustment, status and stratification of farmers, rural 
youth, rural institutions, rural services, and rural attitudes are all raised. With 
a few concise statements, the existing state of knowledge with respect to each of 
these is set forth. Then follows specific mention of the next steps which the 
author believes should be taken. 

Students of rural life will also find many suggestions and much valuable in- 
formation in Thompson’s statement on Internal Migration, Young’s memoran- 
dum concerning Minority Peoples, Vaile’s analysis of Consumption, Stouffer 
and Lazarsfeld’s treatment of the Family in the Depression, and the Whites’ 
study of Relief Policies. All in all this series should prove a great aid to research 
into the social aspects of agriculture. 


Louisiana State University T. LYNN SMITH 











News Notes and Announcements 


E. L. MoRGAN (1879-1937) 


Rural sociology has lost a pioneer. On October 9, 1937, Dr. Morgan, who 
was professor of rural sociology and chairman of the department at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, died suddenly from a heart attack in St. Louis. 

Dr. Morgan gave his entire life to endeavor in the fields of rural sociology 
and rural welfare. He was born on a farm near Boone Gap, Illinois, and was a 
graduate of McKendree College located at Lebanon in his native state. He pur- 
sued graduate study in agricultural economics and rural sociology, securing the 
master’s degree at the University of Wisconsin in 1912 and the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at Massachusetts State College in 1932. In 1912 he became a 
member of the staff of the Massachusetts State College of Agriculture with the 
title of “Community Adviser.” In this capacity he carried on the work of rural 
community development which is now designated as Extension Work in Rural 
Sociology. For some time during the World War, he served as National Director 
of the Rural Service of the American Red Cross. In 1921 Dr. Morgan became 
professor of rural sociology at the University of Missouri and in that capacity 
developed both research and extension activities. He was responsible for de- 
veloping the first curriculum in rural social work to be offered by a college or 
university in the United States. 

A complete review of Dr. Morgan’s activities and influence would be impos- 
sible at this time. Only careful study by a conscientious biographer could accom- 
plish that. As a brief appreciation of his work and influence, the following 
paragraphs are contributed by a few of the persons who knew him intimately 
and respected him highly. 


As A SCHOLAR 


Dr. Morgan's first bulletin, Mobilizing the Rural Community, was the first 
vision of methods of rural community organization. His subsequent publications, 
and those prepared by his assistants under his direction, were notable contribu- 
tions of exact data concerning community relations. Such data helped make 
possible the development of a definite technique of community organization. The 
published research which he directed covered a wide range, including studies of 
rural community organization, rural contacts, the relations of rural young people, 
the standard of living, and the place of the church and the library in rural life. 
All of these are characterized by a combination of realistic description and exact 
methods of quantitative measurement, and evince the breadth and quality of 
Morgan’s scholarship.—DwiGHT SANDERSON 


As A TEACHER 


Dr. Morgan, as a teacher, will best be remembered for his courses in group 
leadership and community organization. Through his congenial classroom man- 
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nerism he was able from the first day to establish a lasting mutual relationship 
with his students. His method permitted him to lead the group on through a 
philosophy richly illustrated by salient personal experiences. But the classroom 
was merely a place of convention. Dr. Morgan’s interest in students was far too 
complete to be confined to that. It reached beyond in the form of counsel and 
material assistance and was a thing not terminated by graduation. His teachings 
which permeated these extra-classroom activities have contributed greatly to the 
lives of his many students —MELVIN W. SNEED 


As A PROMOTER OF ORGANIZED ACTIVITIES FOR RURAL WELFARE 


I know from working with Morgan in a great variety of activities that he had 
two outstanding capacities. He could, and always did, measure himself and his 
ideas by the same objective criteria that he did others, and he had a great 
capacity to synthesize suggestions into programs of action and promote these 
programs smoothly and effectively —CarL C. TAYLOR 


As A FRIEND 


E. L. Morgan had a great capacity for friendship. His depth of understanding 
of human nature was profound. His sympathies were both broad and deep. To 
be accepted as Morgan’s friend was a distinction, for the support that he ten- 
dered to his friends was limited only by his resources.—C. E. LIVELY 


American Sociological Society:—Dr. George Von Tungeln, Chairman of the 
Section on Rural Sociology, wishes to call attention to the fact that the annual 
meetings of the American Sociological Society are set for December 28 to 30 
instead of December 29 to 31, as stated in his previous announcement. 


Agricultural College of Warsaw:—The Agricultural College of Warsaw an- 
nounces the establishment of a new periodical Roczniki Socjologit Wsi (Polish 
Annals of Rural Sociology). This journal will be especially devoted to rural 
social problems in Poland. It is associated with the Agricultural College in 
Warsaw, published with aid of the National Culture Fund. After the next num- 
ber a special leaflet containing English summaries will be attached to each issue. 


The Bengali Institute of Sociology:— 


ORIGINS OF THE INSTITUTE 

1. As it was not found convenient to do justice to sociological topics under 
the auspices of the Sociological Division of the ‘‘Antarjatik Banga” Parishat 
(“International Bengal” Institute), established April 9, 1932, which is rather 
comprehensive and all-embracing in its scope, the Directors of this Parishat were 
feeling the need for an independent institute for the study of sociological prob- 
lems in Bengali. 

2. Impetus to the establishment of an independent sociological institute was 
furnished by Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s paper on ‘Sociology in Bengal” 
published in the Education Gazette (Calcutta) of December 26, 1936, the jour- 
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nal with which Bhudev Mookerjee, a leading Bengali sociologist of the nine- 
teenth century, was first associated in 1866 as editor. 

3. The Bangiya Samaj-Vijnan Parishat (Bengali Institute of Sociology) was 
then established on April 14, 1937. 

4. The Directors of the Bangiya Saméj-Vijnan Parishat are identical with 
those of the “Antarjatik Banga’”’ Parishat. 


OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE 

1. To carry on studies and investigations in sociology, theoretical and applied. 

2. To use the Bengali language as the medium for these studies and investi- 
gations. 

3. To appoint Research Fellows and Assistants, and with their contributions 
to enrich Bengali thought and language in the domain of sociology taken in the 
most comprehensive sense. 

4. To publish a journal of sociology in Bengali. 

5. To organize lectures for public meetings and discussions before small 
groups on sociological themes, as well as talks on sociological books, journals, 
reprints, institutes, etc. 

6. To enter into liaison with the sociologists and sociological institutes or 
societies of the rest of India and other countries of the world. 

7. To establish contacts between the work of Indian sociologists and that of 
foreign sociologists. 


Correction:—A note on page 367 of the September issue of Rural Sociology 
stated that Dr. Theodore G. Standing and Mr. William H. Sewell were assuming 
duties at the University of Oklahoma. This should be corrected to read: “‘at the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College.” 


Mississippi State College:—-Rural Sociology might be interested in the nine 
“new” ways of pronouncing ‘‘subsidy” used by Southern families interviewed in 
the Consumer Purchase Study. They follow: 

(1) Subsity, (2) Subsy, (3) Sustencence, (4) Sustinance, (5) Sacity, 
(6) Substute, (7) Subside, (8) Sidy, (9) Penny Money. 

Oklahoma A. and M. College:—Mr. Robert T. McMillan resigned his posi- 
tion as rural sociologist for the Resettlement Administration at Amarillo, Texas, 
and accepted an appointment as research assistant in rural sociology at this 
institution on September 20. He will be associated during the current year with 
Professor W. H. Sewell in a study of the Social Correlatives of Farm Tenure 
Status in Oklahoma. 
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